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I po not think it necessary to make any apology for 
bringing once more into notice a work that formerly had 
so long and deserved a reputation as the Zadlet of Cebes, 
but which has of late years been suffered to fall into com- 
parative neglect. The last edition published in England 
dates nearly a century back; and no school edition has 
ever been issued, of such a kind as to satisfy. modern 
requirements. (See Introduction, p. xxxv.) But besides 
its intrinsic merits as a highly moral, and at the same 
time entertaining allegory, it has the further advantage 
of being moderately easy to construe, and not above the 
comprehension of boys, who have advanced but a little 
way in the study of Greek. I have myself, on two separate 
occasions, read the plain text with a class of boys from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, after a previous course of 
the Avaéasis, and found that they had little difficulty in 
making out the construction, or in getting at the author’s 
meaning. It will bear a rather rapid reading, and is well 
adapted for use as an alternative book on certain days, or 
for the latter part of a term’s work. At present we are 
by no means overburdened with reading-books in Attic 
prose, suitable for junior classes. After Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and portions of the /e/lenica, there is not much 
to fall back upon. Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead are 
open to manifest objections, both as regards form and 
matter, which I need not now stop to enumerate, and it is 
not well to put a boy into a Greek play, even of the easier 
kind, too soon. 
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The present edition is therefore intended, in red first 
instance, for school-boys not very far advanced ; her ce 
the notes will be found to contain much elementary infor- 
mation on grammatical points, besides what is required 
to explain and illustrate the substance of the dialogue. 
But since the Zad/ef is now edited for the first time froma _ 
modern point of view, I have thought it best to include a 
short disquisition upon its genuineness, and an account of 
the MSS. and various readings, which should be interesti 
to the maturer student, and without which my work would 
not be in any sense complete. All such additional matter 
is put separately in distinct sections of the Introduction 
and in the Critical Appendix. These portions, together : 
with much of the philosophical enquiry from p. xxili on-— 
wards, will not be read with any advantage by young boys, 
who are recommended to confine their attention principally 
to pp. xiv-xxi of the Introduction, dealing with the contents 
of the book and its relation to similar works of fiction in 
ancient and modern times. If the ‘ philosophical’ sections 
are read at all, they should be read under the direction of 
a teacher, who is able to supply what is necessary to make 
his pupils understand them, and to explain their bearing 
upon certain parts of the dialogue. Χ 

Should my work have the good fortune to be regarded — 
as a useful contribution to the study of Greek literature 
for all classes of students, it will have fulfilled the ΟΝ ; 
for which it was designed. 


CHARLES 5. JERRAM. — 


Woovcote House Scnoor,. WinpDLEsHAM, 
May, 1878. 
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I. CEBES, the reputed author of this dialogue, wasa Theban 
by birth, and a disciple of Philolaus the Pythagorean. He 
became an intimate friend of Socrates}, and is introduced 
with his friend Simmias in the Phaedo as taking part in the 
celebrated conversation respecting the immortality of the 
soul, upon the day of the philosopher’s death. Gellius records 
a tradition that Cebes purchased Phaedo, when a slave, on the 
adyice of Socrates, and had him taught philosophy*. Three 
dialogues are attributed to Cebes,—Eféop7, Φρύνιχος, and 
Twaé*. Of the two former nothing is known, the latter 
is twice mentioned by Lucian, as a picture of human life, 
apparently well known and reputed in his day*. Afterwards 
it became very popular, and was translated into nearly all the 
languages of Europe, and even into Arabic. Tertullian speaks 
of a kinsman of his own, who made a paraphrase of the Tad/et 
in hexameter verse, probably for the use of Christian students°; 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48; Plato, Crito, ch. iv. 
_ # *Eum Cebes Socraticus hortante Socrate emisse dicitur, habuisseque 
in philosophiae disciplinis.’ Noctes Atticae, ii. 18. 

* Diogenes Laertius, ii. 17; Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. Κέβης. 

* Rhet. Praeceptor, 6; De Mercede Conductis, 42 βούλομαι, ὥσπερ 6 
Κέβης ἐκεῖνος, εἰκόνα τινὰ τοῦ βίου γράψαι. 

5. *Meus quidem propinquus ex eodem poeta [Vergilio] inter cetera 
stili sui οἵα Pinacem Cebetis explicuit.’ De Praescriptione Haereticorum, 
ch, xxxix, 


. 
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and it continued to be used for educational purposes, at least 
till the middle of the last century’. 

II. Many critics have doubted whether the Theban Cebes 
was really the author of this dialogue *. The authorities in 
favour of its genuineness are certainly too far removed in 7 
date to be of much value; the earliest being Lucian, who 
flourished more than 500 years after the death of Socrates, the bh 
next Diogenes Laertius, some fifty years later. Yet their testi- 
mony, which we have quoted above, is precise as far as it goes. Ὺ 
Panaetius the Stoic (about B.C. 150) rejected all the dialogues 4 
attributed to the companions of Socrates, except those of ᾿ 
Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes and Aeschines, Cebes would 
therefore be included by implication, if we could be sure that 
the works bearing his name existed at that time, which 
however is part of the question in dispute. Moreover the 
critical authority of Panaetius is not worth much, as we know 
that he disallowed the genuineness of the Platonic Phaedo, against 
the express testimony of Aristotle®. 

The question of authorship must therefore be decided, if at all, 
upon internal evidence ; and here the objections are threefold. 
The first is that Plato, who was younger than Cebes, is quoted 
as an established authority (Ch. xxxim). It is replied that 
Plato gained early notoriety after his master’s death, and that 
Cebes may well have read some of his dialogues, or heard 
parts of them from the philosopher's own mouth. Unfor- 
tunately the quotation, which is introduced as well-known, is 
from Plato's latest work, the Laws, composed in all probability 


e.g. in the Constitutions of Norwich School, in the sixteenth 
tian Tabula is one of the books appointed to be read in the highest 
form. Milton, in his Treatise on Education, 1644, mentions it as ‘an 
easy and delightful book’ for reading aloud to his pupils, Johnson's 
edition in usum puerorum is dated 1720, and there was one 
for Glasgow University in 1747. See List of Editions, p, xxxv. 

7 Some ascribe it to a Cebes of Cyzicus, a Stoic philosopher of the 
second century Ἂς ιν but without authority, Indeed the of 
Lucian is against the supposition, since he would not have spoken of the 
author as ὁ Κέβης ἐκεῖνον, ' that famous Cebes,’ had he been referring to 
a contemporary who may even have been his unior. 

ἢ See Grote's Plato, vol. i. p. 157; ii. p. 467 note, 
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after the death of Cebes, or at any rate when he must have 
been very old. If then Cebes be the author of the Tad/et, 
this passage is either an interpolation by a later hand, or else 
a record of some current saying of Plato, belonging to a much 
earlier date than the dialogue from which it is apparently 
taken. 

Another objection is founded on the mention (in Chapter 
X11) of Ἡδονικοὶ, Κριτικοὶ and Περιπατητικοὶ, who are alleged 
to be later than the time of Cebes, as well as upon the fact 
that the Διαλεκτικοὶ are spoken of disparagingly in the same 
chapter. We certainly cannot suppose that a disciple of 
Socrates would undervalue the dialectic art', of which Socrates 
himself had been so consummate a master, as the one all- 
important means of attaining true knowledge. But Dialectic 
in itself means simply ‘discussion ’ or ‘ debate,’ and might be 
perverted to unworthy ends, as in the case of the Sophistical 
dialectics, which Socrates attacked for its lack of moral 
earnestness and of a genuine search after truth. And the 
context of the passage, in which these ‘ Dialecticians’ are 
associated with orators, geometers and the like, does, from 
a Socratic point of view’, favour the idea that the term may 
here be used in an inferior sense. As regards the three 
other names, if ᾿Ηδονικοὶ are the followers of Aristippus, and 
not Epicureans (see note on |. 218), the mention of them need 
‘cause no difficulty ; the name Κριτικοὶ occurs in the writings of 
Aeschines, a disciple of Socrates, and in the Axiochus, a dialogue 
erroneously ascribed to Plato, but probably written not very 
long after his death. The ‘Peripatetics’ are an undoubted 
anachronism ; for although some have thought this may be a 
general term for ‘ walking philosophers *,’ there is no authority 
for applying it to any but the followers of Aristotle, who did 
not receive this title till a much later period. We find however 
that Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher (about A.D. 550), in his 


1 For an explanation of the ‘dialectic method’ of Socrates, see p. xxxi. 

3 See p. xxix. 

* i.e. φιλοσοφοῦντες ἐν περιπάτῳ, whence περίπατος itself came to 
mean ‘ philosophic discussion.’ See Critical Appendix, 1. 218 note. 


he 
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commentary on the Timaeus quotes this passage, but omits the 
last three names ; whence it is probable that they were not in 
his text’. And in so popular a work as the Tadlet of Cebes 
afterwards became, a few interpolations, especially in a list of 
appellatives, might well be expected to occur. 

Thirdly, it is urged that the number of Jate words and 
phrases occurring in this dialogue is undoubted evidence of its 
having been composed long after the time of its reputed 
author. It is important to estimate rightly the nature of such 
an objection. Considering the small proportion of the sum 
total of Greek and Roman literature that has come down to 
us, it would be rash to decide against the genuineness of a 
particular work on the strength of a word here and there, 
that does not happen to occur in extant classics. Often the 
loss of a single poem, treatise, or oration out of those we now — 
possess would cause some ἅπαξ λεγόμενα to disappear, and 
confer upon other words the distinction of rarity. The 
argument in favour of rejection increases indeed in force, if we 
find new expressions coming into use at a certain definite time, 
and afterwards getting common; especially if they are of so 
convenient a kind, that an earlier writer would have been sure 
to use them, had they existed in his day. Such apparently 
are elexreiv, ἐγγίζειν, ἀνανήφειν, κενοδοξία, ψευδοπαιδεία, dvrupdp- 
μακον, and others which occur in the Tad/et and in the works | 
of later authors, but were unknown, as far as we can judge, in 
the classical period of Grecian literature. Grammatical 
purity is a surer test of date; for we know from extant 
specimens what forms and constructions were allowed by the 
best Attic writers, and can trace with tolerable accuracy the 
various stages of decline. Tried by this standard the Tadlet 
will scarcely be found wanting, as it contains few® instances 


* He may not, however, have meant to quote the passage entire, 

? None, it is hoped, in the present edition, In 1, 499 1 have made 
the necessary alteration of μηδὲν from οὐδὲν meo periculo, In 1}, 562, 
649 1 have adopted Schweighiiuser’s readings bre and ἐπίστωνται, 
though all extant MSS, have ὅταν and ἐπίστανται respectively, Yet 
a few lines further on the copies vary between ofowra: and οἴωνται in a 
similar construction; and indeed the MS. authority is altogether too 
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of construction, which the highest classical authorities would 
not have sanctioned. On the other hand, this fact of itself 
constitutes no proof of genuineness, since it is clear that a 
good modern scholar, after careful study of the best origi- 
nals, might produce a work faultless in grammar, and idiomatic 
enough in style to withstand the touchstone of criticism. 
The whole case as regards the Tad/et may fairly be stated thus. 
Drosihn has appended to his edition of 1871 a formidable list 
of more than sixty words, with the earliest authority for their 
use. As regards several of these the reading is uncertain ; 
about taventy-five are quoted by Drosihn himself from writers 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with Cebes'; of seven 
or eight words the earliest date is wrongly given’, and there are 
_ about the same number so closely resembling those used by 
standard authors, that no objection can fairly be raised against 
them*. Deducting all these, we have a remainder of some 
half dozen late words, that cannot be so readily defended or 
accounted for, viz. ἀνανήφειν, ἀντιφάρμακον, ἐγγίζειν, θέμα, 
φιλοτίμως (=vehementer), with perhaps κενοδοξία and ψευδο- 
παιδεία, to which may be added the metaphorical use of ἐπάνω 
(l. 425), and the construction of ὀπίσω as a preposition with 
the genitive (]. 168). Yet even these few peculiarities in 
so short a dialogue, added to the former objections, consti- 
tute accumulative evidence which is sufficient, if not to 
disprove the authorship, at least to throw considerable doubt 
upon the genuineness of the work. 


scanty and uncertain to be a safe guide in small matters of this kind. 
Elsewhere my rule has been to select the best reading that the variations 
allowed. 

1 ¢. g. ἐκποιεῖ, δύναμις (in medical sense) from Hippocrates, τραπεζίτης 
from Demosthenes, ἀπροβούλευτος, δικαιοπραγεῖν, and several more from 
Aristotle. 

3 Thus ἀπεγνωσμένος and περιάγειν occur in Demosthenes, εἰκαῖος in 
a fragment of Sophocles, εὐδαιμονικὸς in Plato, εὔτακτος and μετάνοια 
in Thucydides, ἐπὶ κεφαλαίου in Aristotle, ποτήριον and παραλλάττειν in 
Herodotus. 

5 e.g. dBeBaiws, εὐπόρευτος, ὀχλεῖν as compared with the cognate 
classical forms ἀβέβαιος, εὔπορος, ἐνοχλεῖν, or such easily-formed com- 
pounds as συνομιλεῖν, ἐπικατοικεῖν, προσκαταβαίνειν, ἀπεριέργως, λει- 


μωνοειδὴς, ὡσανεί. 


be 
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III. The Tablet of Cebes is a mythological picture of ἢ ; 
life, cast in the form of a dialogue. The author introduces a 
party of visitors looking at some votive offerings in a temple 
of Cronos, or Saturn, among which is a tablet bearing curious 
devices. There is a circular space enclosed, with smaller 
circles inside; a gate leading into the outer circle, at which a 
crowd is assembled. An old man is talking and gesticulating 
to the crowd, and without the enclosure are a number of 
women. As they gaze in wonder at this strange picture, an 
old man comes up, and tells them that a philosopher from 
foreign parts had dedicated this tablet long ago; the strangers 
ask him to explain the meaning of the picture. He consents, — 
warning them first that unless they understand aright, the 
interpretation will do them harm rather than good. 

‘Know in the first place that the space ye see enclosed is 
called Life, into which yonder multitude are seeking an 
entrance. The old man with the chart is the presiding 
Genius, and he is showing them how to enter, and the way — 
they must walk therein. Ye see a woman, seated on a throne 
near the gate, and holding a cup; her name is Deceit, and the 
contents of her cup are Ignorance and Error, whereof all 
must drink. The women inside, variously attired, are Lusts, 
Fancies and the like. These fasten upon the crowd wh 
enter, and lead them away, promising happiness to all; but 


find not the true path, but wander about, as you see. Yonder 
woman, blind and deaf, standing upon a round stone, is 
Fortune; she is ever moving about among the crowd, and 
bestowing her favours at random. They who surround her 


are glad, others are sorry. 

‘Beyond the gate of the first circle are other womer 
standing, Incontinence and her crew, and these lay hold 
the men who have received the good things of Fortune, 
persuade them to remain in their company. They “a are 
thus persuaded live indeed in pleasure awhile; but havin; al 
last spent all that Fortune gave them, they are ᾿πουὰ to ser 
these women and to commit many crimes in their ser 
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Then they are delivered over to Retribution, whom ye see 
yonder holding the scourge, with her comrades—Pain, Anguish, 
and Despair. With these the wretch is made to dwell, and to 
suffer punishment ; nor can he be delivered from their power, 
unless Repentance come to his aid. She will give him new 
desires and opinions, which may lead him to True Learning, 
but which may also lead him to the False. Should he choose 
the former, he is purified by her and finds lasting salvation; 
otherwise he will be lead astray by False Learning, whom 
they who consort with her ever mistake for the True. The 
same women also, who were their companions in the other 
circle, associate with them here, but more sparingly than 
before. Moreover the vain Fancies, engendered by the 
draught of Error, still remain to mislead them; ay, and will 
remain, until the travellers find out ther mistake, and set out 
earnestly upon the road that leads to True Learning. Yonder 
it lies, steep and rough and with precipices on either side. On 
a crag above stand two women, who stretch out their hands 
to the pilgrims, giving them Strength and Courage to help 
them in their toilsome ascent, and showing them the fair and 
level road, along which the rest of their journey lies. 

‘Behold yon radiant meadow, wherein is another circle and 
another gate. That is the abode of the Blest, for there dwell 
all the Virtues and Happiness herself. The woman standing 
near the gate, upon a firm square stone, is True Learning; on 
either side are her daughters, Truth and Persuasion. To all 
who enter she gives a purifying potion, that purges out all the 
noxious influences of the former draught of Error; next 
she sends them within the circle, to consort with Knowledge 
and the other Virtues. These receive the pilgrims, and 
conduct them to their mother, even Happiness, whom ye see 
enthroned in the highest place, clad in goodly raiment, and 
crowned with a fair and ever-blooming garland. To each she 
gives a crown, in token of their victory over the evil powers that 
once enslaved them; this done, the Virtues lead them back to 
the place whence they first came, and show them the miserable 
life of those who still wander therein, and how different it is 
from that to which they have themselves attained. For now 
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they may walk safely amid all those dangers, which are no 
more dangerous to them; nor can they be hurt by them as 
before, but are for ever freed from their power. 

‘See also yonder company descending the hill of which we 
have spoken. Some are crowned, and joy is upon their faces; 
others are without crowns, and bruised and maimed withal. 
The first are they who have found True Learning, wherefore 
they rejoice ; the rest those who have been repudiated by her, 
and wander downwards again in dejection and misery. The 
women also accompanying them are Grief, Despair, Ignorance 
and the like. And when these men arrive again at the first 
circle, they blame not themselves, but the True Learning, and 
revile those who seek after her, as ignorant of life and its 
pleasures; for to them lust and intemperance are the chief 
good, and to live as brute beasts their highest enjoyment. 
The other women, whom ye see returning, are called Fancies, 
or Opinions. These lead men to the abode of True Learning, 
yet may they not themselves pass within her gate; but when 
they have brought one company of pilgrims thither, they 
return continually for more. : 

‘One thing remains to be told; what the instructions are, 
which the old man Genius gives to those who would enter 
into Life. He bids them place no trust in Fortune, for all 
that she does is by caprice and not by reason, Let them 
therefore take what she gives, and use it toward the attain- 
ment of the blessing which they shall receive from True 
Learning, even Knowledge sure and stable and unchanging; 
wherefore he commands them to repair to her with all speed, 
But first they must betake themselves to False Learning, and 
remain with her awhile, using what they receive from her asa 
provision for the way. This is what the old man bids them 
observe, and whosoever disobeys or mistakes his injunctions 
shall perish miserably.’ 

The strangers proceed to ask further questions of their 
guide ; first, what are the gifts which the pilgrims receive from 
False Learning, and why need they go to her at all, before — 
they can reach the True? ‘ The gifts are literature and the arts 
and sciences, which, though they be not indispensable, are yet 
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most useful. Nevertheless, these cannot of themselves make 
men good, since we see men of science and letters beset by 
incontinence and the other vices, and no more virtuous than 
the rest of mankind.’ Secondly, why do they linger so long 
in the second circle, as though they had attained the end of their 
pilgrimage ? ‘ Because, while they continue in that stage, they 
are deceived by appearances, and fancy they have reached the 
goal; nor, until they are convinced of their error, will they 
move onward, so as to find salvation.’. Thirdly, why are not 
those things good, which they receive from Fortune— honour, 
wealth, victory, and the like? ‘ Because, even as life per se 
is not necessarily good, but only virtuous life can be so, so the 
accessories of life, wealth, honour and the rest, are not good 
of themselves, but only when men use them aright. And the 
way to do this can be learnt by those alone who have pursued 
their journey to the end, and have attained unto True 
Learning and Knowledge.’ 

IV. The Allegory (with its kindred forms of composition, 
the Parable, the Myth, and the Apologue’ or Fable) was 
transplanted from the East into Europe in very early times, 
and became, in Greece especially, a popular vehicle of 
instruction*. Of all possible shapes of metaphor under which 
human life might be pourtrayed, none was so natural and 
obvious as the figure of a journey, beset with various 
difficulties throughout its course, and terminated by a state of 
rest and joy, as the reward of perseverance to the end. The 
power which a man has, as a free agent, of choosing between 
good and evil was allegorically represented in the two opposite 
paths of Virtue and Vice; the one steep and rugged, the other 
smooth and easy. Accordingly, in one of the oldest Greek 
poems, the Works and Days of Hesiod (l. 285) we find the 
following description: ‘ Smooth is the road of Vice and nigh 


Τ᾿ Perhaps the earliest examples are the two apologues of the Old 
Testament, that of the Trees choosing a King (Judges ix. 8), and of the 
Thistle and Cedar (2 Kings xiv. 9). 

2 « Allegories,’ says Addison, ‘when well chosen, are like so many 
tracts of light in a discourse, that make everything about them clear and 
beautiful.’ 

b 
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at hand; but in front of Virtue the gods have set labour and 
sweat of brow. Long and steep is the road that leadeth to 
her, and rugged at the first; but when thou hast reached the 
summit, henceforth it is easy, though erewhile hard to travel.’ 

With such materials it required no great effort of the — 
imagination to construct a story, in which the virtues and 
vices, with their rewards and punishments, should appear as 
personal agents; and in a language like the Greek, where 
masculine and feminine nouns were actually employed to 
denote them, the process of personification was both natural 
and easy. Of this we have a famous specimen in the 
apologue entitled the Choice of Hercules, delivered by the 
Sophist Prodicus, and recorded by Xenophon in his account 
of the discourse of Socrates with Aristippus about pleasure '. 
Hercules, when just entering on manhood, and in doubt which 
of two paths to choose, is accosted by two women; the one 
of dignified mien, clothed in white raiment, and adorned with 
sobriety and discretion; the other of voluptuous form, vain and 
immodest in her demeanour, and wearing gaudy attire. The 
latter promises to lead him by the easiest road to the full 
enjoyment of all his desires; her name is Happiness, though 
her enemies call her Vice. The other (who is Virtue) reminds 
Hercules that the gods have granted no true blessing to man 
without pains and trouble. She denounces Vice as an outcast 
from the society of Heaven and all good men; and declares 
her protestations to be vain, and her promises deceitful, 
Herself, on the contrary, is the darling of the gods and the 
truest friend of mankind; and though she does not promise 
immunity from toil (which after all is wholesome, and gives a 
relish to enjoyment), the pleasures wherein her followers 
delight are sure and abiding, and undying fame their final 
reward. ‘By such a life of labour, O Heracles, if thou wilt 
persevere therein, thou mayest attain most perfect happiness,’ 

This celebrated fiction, of which the foregoing is a brief 
abstract, is not, strictly speaking, an allegory, though it 
contains the germ of one. In an allegory the metaphor, or 


1 Memorabilia, ii. 1. 
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series of metaphors, must be sustained throughout, each 
supposed incident having its counterpart in the ‘moral’ of 
the story; thus in the Tad/et the metaphorical expressions 
*steep hill of Virtue,’ ‘potion of Error,’ ‘throne of Hap- 
piness,’ etc., which form the materials of the narrative, 
have their respective moral significations. But the Choice of 
Hercules contains nothing that is figurative, beyond the opening 
metaphor of the two roads, and the bare personifications of 
Vice and Virtue, whose rival discourses deal with the facts of 
human life, much after the manner of a Cyrenaic disputing 
with a Stoic philosopher in the schools of Athens. 

Among the Myths of Plato there are those which approach 
more nearly to the domain of pure allegory; some of them, 
and portions of others, may be considered to fall within it. 
The Cavern, for instance, in the Seventh Book of the 
Republic, and the Chariot of the Soul with its winged horses, 
in the Phaedrus, are allegorical fictions ; the same might be said 
of Necessity and her three daughters, the Plain of Forgetful- 


‘ness, and the Water of Indifference, in the concluding myth of 
.the Republic, had not these conceptions already formed a 


portion of the popular creed. To the vulgar mind, as long 
as such stories were accepted as a true account of things in 
the other world, nothing figurative was suggested, though with 
educated men, who had ceased te regard mythological creations 
as literal realities, the case would be different. In the early 
stages of education, Plato would guard against the allegorising 
method being applied to his myths, since the young cannot 
distinguish between the allegorical and the real; children 
should have their minds moulded, as it were, by these fables 
in infancy, so as to lay a foundation for sound moral opinions 
in future years'. By such ‘seasonable fictions’ or ‘ noble 
falsehoods’ (as Plato terms them) he intended to supplant 
many of the current stories about the gods and heroes, not so 
much because they were untrue, as because they represented 
the divine personages in an unworthy light, and had therefore 
an immoral tendency. Hence he proposed to establish in his 


Republic, Book ii. 
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ideal State a new set of fictions, which in course of timé 
should gain as strong a hold upon the popular mind as the 
ancient legends formerly possessed. ‘If,’ says he, ‘those to 
whom the myth is first told cannot be persuaded to believe 
it, succeeding generations will ;’ thus it will become incorpo- 
rated into the religious faith of the people. 

V. The Tablet of Cebes is neither an apologue, like the 
Choice of Hercules, nor a myth, like one of Plato’s, nor a 
parable, such as those in the New Testament; it is an almost 
pure allegory’. The latter distinction is plain, Not only are 
the incidents of a parable taken from the familiar events of 
daily life, whereas those of an allegory are more or less strange 
and beyond experience, but in the parad/e the thing signified 
never appears in connexion with the symbol, as it necessarily 
does in the allegory. For the latter is wholly or in part 
unintelligible, till its application is known, while the former is 
a simple everyday story, containing in itself no hint of any 
ulterior meaning, and requiring a distinct explanation, This 
may either be given by the teacher, as in the New Testament 
parables of the Sower and the Tares of the Field, or be left. 
for an intelligent hearer to supply for himself*, If the allegory 
is an extended metaphor, the parable is an extended simile*, 
the second member of which is found in the interpretation, 
The form of the first (borrowing the imagery of the Tadb/et) 
would be—‘the hill of Virtue is steep and hard to climb, the 
path of Pleasure is level and easy;’ that of the second, with its 
interpretation supplied,—‘ as a traveller toiling up a steep and 
rugged ascent, so is the man who strives to lead a virtuous life, 
etc.’ Hence the parable, unlike the allegory, never personifies; 
for personification is a species of metaphor, and a parable 


* As far at least as the 36th chapter, where the Socratic discourse 
about good and evil living begins. ; 

? See Trench, Notes on the Parables, Introductory Chapter. ᾿ 

* That is to say, the bare materials, out of which the allegory and 
parable are constructed, fall naturally into the respective forms of meta- 
phor and simile. The mere extension or accumulation of these forms of 
speech cannot of course make a sory, such as the allegory or 
requires to be. 
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deals only with actual persons and things. Lastly, in the 
allegory the fictitious part, or symbol, and the reality, or thing 
signified, are not only introduced side by side, but are often 
confounded. This is not indeed inherent in the nature of the 
composition; it is rather, from an artistic point of view, a 
fault. But it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to compose 
an allegorical story of any length without committing it, if the 
interest of the reader is to be sustained. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a notable example, wherein the characters of 
Christian’ in the allegory, and of the real Christian, are so 
closely intermingled that we cannot separate them. At one 
moment he is lamenting the hardships and perils of the road, 
the next we find him conversing about ‘sin,’ ‘repentance,’ and 
‘grace in the soul,’ or discussing hard points of doctrine with 
his fellow-travellers ; also the Interpreter appears as one of 
the persons in the story, and expounds the spiritual meaning 
of the wonders his house contains. Again, in the Second Part, 
Mr. Greatheart, the valiant protector of pilgrims, delivers a 
long discourse by the way upon ‘justification’ and ‘imputed 
righteousness,’ and expounds the 53rd chapter of Isaiah in the 
house of Gaius, as a preliminary to his encounter with 
Giant Slaygood. The Tad/et, owing perhaps to its compara- 
tive shortness, is free from this kind of confusion *, excepting 
that the names of certain virtues and vices, which have been 
figuratively represented as companions of various classes of 
pilgrims, are now and then made to bear their ordinary sense 
of good and bad actions, or states of mind and character. 

Another point that distinguishes the Tad/et from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and similar allegories, is that its scene is 
confined to the present life. Suidas the lexicographer appears 
indeed to have described it as ‘an account of things in the 
lower world,’ but his language is somewhat vague*; at all 

1 The very name ‘Christian,’ as applied to a pilgrim, is an instance of 
the confusion. 

3 The short Sunday Stories by the late Bishop Wilberforce, entitled 
Agathos, The Spring Morning, etc., are better examples of the pure 
allegory than the The Pilgrim's Progress. Being written for children, 


they keep the story and its interpretation quite distinct from each other. 
3 Immediately after mentioning the Πίναξ as a work of Cebes, he 
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events, if he does refer to the work we now possess, he had 
probably never read it through, at least with any degree of 
attention. For beyond the fact that the Pythagorean 
doctrine of a previous existence is assumed to start with 
(οἱ μέλλοντες εἰσπορεύεσθαι εἰς τὸν βίον, |. 61), there is nothing 
in the dialogue concerning a future state, or place of blissful 
repose in another world. Everything, including the final 
destiny of the travellers, so far as the Tad/et traces it, is ἐν βίῳ, 
that is to say, in this life. Even those who have succeeded in 
reaching the goal of True Learning, return to mingle again 
with their former companions, only bearing a sort of charmed 
existence, which enables them to walk unscathed amid all 
dangers, and to act as guides and ‘physicians’ to the rest 
(l. 419). This is strictly in accordance with the Socratic 
theory that the ‘ philosopher’ is not to live by or for himself, 
apart from all objects of human interest, but to improve 
mankind (as Socrates always strove to do) by conversation and 
example '. That such a conception can ever be realised in its 
fulness is of course impossible, since no man is in that state of 
absolute immunity from evil, described in the 26th chapter of 
this dialogue. Yet the doctrine that something like this ideal 


adds—torl δὲ τῶν ἐν δου διήγησις καὶ ἄλλα τινά, which is apparently 
meant as a description of its contents. The words will however bear 
another construction, viz. ‘and there is (by the same author) an account 
of things in Hades, and some other works,’ as if Cebes had written more 
than the three books attributed to him by Diogenes Laertius (see p. ix). 
But whence could Suidas have got this piece of information, seeing that 
no éarlier authorities mention any works of Cebes besides these? 

* Thus in Plato's ideal Republic (Book V) the ‘guardians’ of the state 
are to be philosophers, for ‘unless political power and philosophy be 
united in the same person, there will be no safety for cities or for man- 
kind.’ There is indeed a passage in the Sixth Book which speaks of the 
philosopher retiring into private life from ‘the madness of the many, like 
one who takes shelter behind a wall on a stormy day,’ because there is 
no hope of his resisting or preventing ‘the spreading plague of lawless- 
ness;' but this is said in a desponding tone, and probably represents 
Plato's own state of mind when reviewing the Reign of Terror intro- 
duced by the Thirty Tyrants, And even here he admits that the philo- 
sopher will not thus effect the most important objects, since he will fail 
‘to secure his country’s welfare together with bis own,’ (Davies’ and 
Vaughan's Translation.) "- 
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perfection was attainable by the true ‘philosopher’ was cer- 
tainly held both by Plato and Aristotle. 

VI. We are thus led to consider the philosophic system, 
or systems, upon which the Cedetis Tabula appears to be 
founded. Brucker, in his Critical History of Philosophy, calls it 
‘a Pythagorean picture, illustrated by Socratic sentiments.’ 
This is somewhat of an exaggeration. No portion of the 
dialogue is exclusively, or even distinctively, ‘Pythagorean’; nor 
is there anything that may not have been derived immediately 
from the teaching of Socrates, who (as we shall presently 
see) adopted many of the leading doctrines of the philosopher 
of Crotona’. Although the existence of souls in some former 
state of being is assumed in the fourth chapter (1. 61), no hint 
is afterwards given respecting their destiny beyond the present 
life. Neither is the doctrine of ‘purgation’ (κάθαρσις), of 
which Pythagoras was the exponent, regarded by the author 
of the Tad/et from a Pythagorean point of view. Pythagoras 
taught, as an integral part of his ‘ Transmigration’ theory, 
that souls were doomed to undergo a long and searching 
process of purification in various bodily forms— 


‘Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem?.’ 


Likewise the minds of his disciples were said to be ‘puri- 
fied’ from mundane influences during the long probationary 
period of silence, through which all had to pass who would 
become members of his brotherhood. Socrates adopts a 
similar mode of expression in the Phaedo, saying that the 
mystic cleansing rites ‘shadow forth’ (αἰνίττεσθαι) the true 
purification of the soul by justice, temperance, and the other 


1 Socrates discarded certain of the speculations of Pythagoras, as in- 
volving too much of the mystic and the ‘ marvellous’ (τερατὠδη), but he 
approved the doctrine of the previous existence and ‘ purgation’ of souls, 
so prominently set forth in the Tablet. In the Phaedo both Simmias 
and Cebes admit the previous existence of the soul, but Cebes questions 
its immortality; whereupon Socrates argues at some length in favour of 
the latter doctrine. 

2 Virg. Aen. vi. 745. 
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virtues, so as to fit men for the society of the gods; while, 
in the Banguet of Xenophon, Callias, addressing Socrates, con- 
gratulates himself on enjoying the company of men, ‘who, 
like you, have their souls purified (ἐκκεκαθαρμένοις ras ψυχὰς, 
ὥσπερ ὑμῖν). But the language of the Tad/et needs no such 
mystic interpretation to make it intelligible. The καθαρτικὴ 
δύναμις, as explained by the old man in the 19th chapter, is an 
ordinary metaphor, derived from the purging effect of medi- 
cine in the cure of bodily diseases, and containing no necessary 
reference to the Pythagorean, or any other philosophic system. 
Strictly speaking, it was not so much a system of phi- 
losophy as a particular mode of Jiving (Sios)*, that Pythagoras 
sought to inculcate. By means of a protracted course of ascetic 
training, in which few were able to persevere, and the life- 
long practice of austerity and self-denial, he endeavoured 
to raise his followers to an almost divine level; and this, 
more than anything else, is what the Tad/et is designed to 
teach. It may in fact be regarded as an allegorical expo- 
sition of the famous Pythagorean symbol ἡ, representing 
human life, wherein the upright stem denoted the difficult 
ascent to virtue, and the branch on the left-hand the easier 
path of vice*. 

The dedicator of the Tad/et is described, not as a professed 
Pythagorean, but as one who had ‘adopted a Pythagorean 
and Parmenidean mode of life’ (1.21). This association of 
the Eleatic with the Samian philosopher is probably warranted 
by fact; since the proximity of Elea*, the native place of 
Parmenides, to Crotona, must have put him in contact with 


1 Plato, Republic, x. 3, speaks of a Πυθαγόρειον rpéwos βίου being in — 
vogue in his own day. 

* The character 4 was the primitive form of T, and was known as 
“τῆς Samian letter,’ from Samos the birth-place of Pythagoras. Cf. 
Persius, Sat. iii, 56:— 

*Et tibi quae Samios diduxit litera ramos 
Surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem,” 

» Elea, or Velia (whence the Eleatic school had its name), was in 
Lucania; Crotona, where Pythagoras taught, was on the east coast of 
the neighbouring district of Bruttium, 
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several of the Pythagorean brotherhood, and we know from 
Diogenes Laertius that he was on intimate terms with two 
of its members. When about sixty-five years of age, Par- 
menides visited Athens, and Plato records his meeting with 
Socrates, then quite a young man’, on that occasion. Both 
Socrates and Plato esteemed his memory very highly, and 
the distinction between real and phenomenal existence, first 
formulated by the Eleatics, was the foundation of that theory 
of Ideas, which became the central point of the Platonic 
system. On the one side was pure Being (τὸ ἐὸν), one, eternal, 
immutable, the only reality, and to be apprehended by Reason 
alone; on the other side were phenomena, or things perceived 
by the senses, manifold, and liable to continual change. 
These Parmenides asserted to be mere illusions, non-existent 
(ra μὴ ἐόντα), the objects not of knowledge, but of popular 
opinion (δόξα), which persistently mistakes them for realities. 
To maintain this distinction between Being and Not-being, 
the world of truth and the world of sense, and never to con- 
found them, was declared by him to be the only safe ‘ path 
of enquiry.’ But the solution of the grand problem—how we 
come by those ideas which are not directly derived from the 
senses—in other words, our conceptions of the Abstract and 
the Universal—was not even attempted by Parmenides, nor 
has it yet been achieved. Plato did attempt it in his own, 
way. Admitting the distinction drawn by the Eleatics, he 
imagined the soul of man to have been conversant, in a 
former state of existence, with eternal Truth. There, in that 
celestial region, it saw the true Forms or Ideas (ἰδέαι) of 
things; here, imprisoned in a body, it can only see and 
apprehend phenomena, which are but copies or images of the 
Ideas. But the perception of these phenomena, through the 
medium of the senses, awakens in the soul a reminiscence 
(ἀνάμνησις) of the realities it once saw face to face, and pro- 
duces a true, though imperfect, representation. When, for 
instance, we see an object large or small, when we con- 
template a just man or a virtuous action, our souls appre- 


1 Σωκράτη δὲ εἶναι τότε σφόδρα νέον, Plato, Parmenides, 
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hend the Ideas of greatness, justice, or virtue, with which 
they were acquainted in that earlier state, and to which the 
phenomena bear some kind of incomplete resemblance. Were 
it not for this faculty of ‘reminiscence,’ all abstract concep- 
tions, as of goodness, beauty, justice, etc. per se, would be im- 
possible to us. 

As regards the general doctrine of the uncertainty of 
sense-impressions, or Opinion (8é£a), as contrasted with true | 
knowledge (ἐπιστήμη), our author has followed the teaching — 
of Parmenides somewhat closely. The latter, in the allegory 
with which his philosophical poem opens, represents himself Ὁ 
as conveyed in a chariot, drawn by ‘steeds of thought,’ to 
the palace of Truth. Two roads lead thither; the one of 
night or error, the other of light or knowledge’. Here the 
goddess of Wisdom (Σοφία) informs him that he must learn? — 
not only ‘the unerring heart of persuasive truth,’ but also the 
‘opinions of men, wherein is no sure ground of confidence’; 
just as in the Tad/et all who enter into life must first drink 
of thercup of Error, and consort with False Learning, before — 
they may proceed on their journey toward the True. Be- | 
yond this point the theory of Cebes is Platonic, rather than — 
Parmenidean. For while Parmenides taught that opinions ἡ" 
are all equally false (a consequence of the doctrine that sen- 
sible thought depends on the varying physical organisation * 
of men), with Plato all sense-knowledge is not necessarily 
false, but may enable men to apprehend the truth, by re- 
minding them of those rea/ existences in the celestial world of 
Ideas, of which we have spoken, This agrees with the state- 
ment in the eleventh chapter of this dialogue (1. 189), that it 
is possible even for Opinion (δόξα) to lead to the abode of 
True, as well as of False Learning. 

The description in the fourth chapter of the multitude 


' See J. A. Symonds’ Greek Poets, and series, pp. 144 οἷς,, for an 
account of this poem and a version of some parts of it, 
Χρέω δέ σε πάντα Pt 
ἡμὶν ἀληθείηε ebraddos drpexts ἥτορ, 
ἠδὲ βροτῶν δόξαι, ris οὐκ ἕνι πίστιν ἀληθής, 
* Lewes, History of Philosophy, ed. 1871, vol. i, p. 55. 
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who wait to enter into life may be compared with part of the 
myth of Er, the son of Armenius, that closes Plato’s Repub- 
lic. There the souls of men are represented as about to 
begin a new term of existence out of the many which, ac- 
cording to Pythagorean doctrine, every soul must accomplish. 
At a given time and place, all are marshalled before Lachesis, 
the daughter of Necessity, who holds in her lap the lots of 
their future lives. They are then bidden to choose, each for 
himself, the life that pleases them best. The choice, once 
made, is irrevocable, being accompanied by a special destiny 
and ratified by the unalterable doom of Necessity herself. 
But the author of the Tas/et has made an advance upon this 
fatalistic conception, which leaves no room for free-will in 
life, since the travellers are not required at the outset to 
decide once for all upon the course they will pursue. The 
draught of Ignorance and Error, of which ‘some drink more, 
others less’ (1. 84), remains indeed to infect them, until they 
are finally ‘purged’ from its power; yet, although it may for 


a time retard, it cannot of itself effectually prevent their pro-_ 


gress toward True Learning. 

VII. Passing from older philosophical theories to a con- 

‘sideration of the direct traces of Socratic teaching in the 

Tablet of Cebes, we find ourselves upon surer ground. Four 
principal points require notice,—the identification of Virtue: 
with knowledge of the good; the insufficiency of other kinds 
of knowledge (μαθήματα) as tending to virtue; the relation, as 
Socrates understood it, between Knowledge and Opinion; 
and lastly, the best remedy against error in thought and 
practice. 

One of the great questions of the day, in and before the 
time of Socrates, was this: ‘Can virtue be taught?’ (πότερον 
διδακτόν ἐστιν ἡ ἀρετή) According to Aristotle, Socrates 
replied in the affirmative, by identifying virtue with practical 
wisdom,—povnaes ᾧετο εἶναι πάσας τὰς ἀρετάς (Ethics, vi. 13). 
Plato indeed makes him waver in his views on this subject; 
for while in the Meno he is represented as maintaining that 
Virtue cannot be a science, in the Protagoras he argues in fa- 
your of the contrary opinion, but leaves the question practically 


. 1 ve 
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undecided. There can however be little doubt that this — 
inconsistency is due to the disciple, not to the master. 
Socrates affirmed that no man, knowing the good, willingly seeks _ 
what is evil; if he does wrong, it is through mistaking the 
for the good, that is through ignorance, the remedy for which 
_ is right teaching’. Thus with him Virtue was made a kind of © 
art, the art of living. This is the fundamental theory on — 
which the allegory of Cebes is based. Knowledge (Ἐπιστήμη) 
is identified with the Virtues (I. 331); the goal is True Learn- 
ing (Παιδεία), and they who attain to her are freed from the 
power of evil. The ‘sure and abiding gift’ (1. 513) which 
she bestows, is the knowledge of what is good; having this 
they enjoy perfect Happiness, who is the mother of Know- — 
ledge and all the other virtues (I. 351). Even the accomplish- ς΄ 
ment of the journey is not of itself sufficient to secure this — 
blessing ; for we read (I. 439) that some are ‘rejected’ by 
True Learning, after they have reached her abode, doubtless 
because they lack the energy to abide steadfastly by her 
requirements and thus prove themselves her true disciples. 
The omission of any positive statement to this effect must 
technically be regarded as an imperfection in the allegory; 
for if the career of life be regarded simply as a pilgrimage,” 
all who continue to the end deserve ipso facto their reward, — 
But the possibility of rejection, from the very presence- — 
chamber of True Knowledge, illustrates the Socratic concep-— 
tion of the extreme difficulty of maintaining, even when 
acquired, the philosophic character. The qualifications, as 
laid down in the Third Book of the Republic, are love of 

knowledge for its own sake, sagacity combined with high- — 


’ This apparently absurd conclusion came to Socrates as a — 
deduction from the thesis that ‘all men desire the good;’ but he failed 
to see the fallacy arising from the ambiguity of the term ‘good.’ This 
Aristotle pointed out, showing that a man may desire the = asan 
end, but may have no clear conviction of the necessity of the means, 
(Eth, vii, 3.) Unable to accept a theory which ignored the influence ὁ 
human passions, he insisted upon the importance of right habits (fas 
of conduct, and also made due allowance for differences in men’s natur 
dispositions. He rightly regarded the connexion between Art and Virtue 
as a mere analogy; and did not, like Socrates, make them identical. — 
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mindedness, and a calm regular and steady disposition; and 
these qualities, it is confessed, seldom coexist in the same 
person. They who claim to possess them must be tested by 
a rigorous ordeal, ‘more thoroughly than gold is tried in 
the fire; and whoever comes forth uninjured from the trial 
must be appointed a ruler and guardian? of the state, and be 
admitted to its highest privileges. But those who are the 
reverse of this character must be rejected*.’ More will be 
said on this subject, when we come to treat of the ‘dialec- 
tic’ method of Socrates and its requirements ὃ, 

On the question mooted in the 33rd and 34th chapters 
of this dialogue—the value of literature and the arts from 
a moral point of view—our author is quite in accordance 
with the mind of Socrates. ‘He was not,’ says Xenophon 
(Mem. iv. 3), ‘eager about his disciples becoming skilful in 
speaking, in action, or invention, but considered the indwell- 
ing of a sound and temperate mind to be of greater im- 
portance; for the possession of these other qualities, without 
self-control], does but make a man abler to do wrong.’ Ab- 
stract speculations in geometry and astronomy he denounced 
as an unprofitable waste of time *; for although he would have 
men study these things within certain limits, for the sake of 
practical advantage, he condemned the practice of those, who 
pursued their investigations into regions too high for the 
human intellect, to the neglect of moral philosophy. Every- 
where in the Platonic dialogues ‘knowledge of the ggod’ is 
insisted on as the one thing needful; without it a man is 
like a ship without a pilot, and other kinds of knowledge 
(πολυμάθεια) will rather be hurtful than beneficial®. Special 
sciences are useless without the science of good and evil, 
which governs and regulates the rest"; philosophy alone can 


, Ἶ See next page. 
? Republic, Book iii, c. 20 (Davies and Vaughan). 
* See p. xxxi. 
Ἔφη δὲ ταῦτα ἱκανὰ εἶναι ἀνθρώπου βίον κατατρίβειν, καὶ ἄλλων 
πολλῶν τε καὶ ὠφελίμων μαθημάτων ἀποκωλύειν. Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3. 
* Alcibiades Il, c. 16, 
5 Charmides, c. 49. 
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really make men Zetter !, and philosophy is not the same th 
as a knowledge of the arts and sciences, but something : 
superior. Hence in the Repudlic (Book V) it is expressly 
declared that the ideal of a perfect state will never be 
realised, unless philosophers—lovers of wisdom, and therefore 
according to the Socratic theory lovers of virtue—are appointed 
to take the lead. 
Concerning the difference between Knowledge and Opi- 
nion (originally, as we have seen, maintained by Parmenides 
and the Eleatics) the doctrine of the Tablet is briefly this. 
Opinion may be right or wrong, and may lead men either 
to True or False Learning (Il. 189, 190). Yet Opinionisnot — 
Knowledge, nor may she even consort with her (1. 467), and 
‘salvation’ (σωτηρία) consists in finding and observing the dis- 
tinctions between them. All men must, by the destiny of 
their lives, drink the draught of Error, and be exposed to 
the influence of Opinion awhile; but they can make no real 
progress towards True Leakvitar and Knowledge, so long as 
they fancy they Anow, when in fact they only opine (1. 571). 
This is the ‘conceit of knowledge without reality,’ which 
Socrates held to be ‘the most disgraceful kind of ignorance’, 
and made it his special mission to detect and destroy. He 
found it everywhere existing, among all classes of society; 
and the only interpretation he could give of the oracle which 
pronounced him ‘wisest of mankind,’ was that he alone of 
all men was conscious of his own ignorance, 
The remedy for this radical defect of the mind was pre- — 
cision of language, and a rigorous definition of all terms em- 
ployed. ‘For,’ thought Socrates, ‘ those who know the nature 
of each thing severally will be able to explain it to others; 
but those who do not know this will both be themselves 
deceived, and will deceive others also*.’ By his system of — 
cross-examination (ἔλεγχος) he compelled all with whom he 


ἡ Erastae, ς, 7: téxvn ... ἧπερ βελτίους ἀνθρώπουε ποιεῖ, the iden- 
tical phrase employed i in the Tablet, 6. 83. 
5. Apol. Soer.c. xvii. Gs οὐκ ἀμαθία ἐστὶν αὕτη ἡ ἐπονείδιστον, ἡ τοῦ 
οἴεσθαι εἰδέναι ἃ οὐκ οἶδεν ; 
* Xen, Mem, iv. 6. 
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conversed to avoid positive conclusions, and to admit their 
ignorance of things they pretended to know; or, in the lan- 
guage of the Tad/et, to avoid the mistake of confounding False 
Learning with the True (ll. 205, 577). The means he em- 
ployed is known as the dialectic process. This in its literal 
sense is simply ‘conversation’ or ‘discourse’ (from διαλέ- 
yeo@a), but in Socrates’ hands it became a powerful expedient 
for eliciting truth and detecting falsehood. It was a dialogue 
by way of question and answer, in which the respondent 
must either maintain his ground against objections, or was 
forced by self-contradiction to abandon it. He was first 
invited to define the matter in dispute—‘ What is the Good? 
What is Wisdom? "What is Virtue?’ and the like. The 
definition was then shown by a series of questions, deftly 
applied, to be too wide or too narrow, as the case might 
be, and to require amendment. Then the respondent, or 
sometimes Socrates himself, would propose another defini- 
tion, which was subjected to a similar process; the result 
being generally to show that neither of them really knew the 
nature of the thing they were discussing. This conviction of 
ignorance, though so far only negative, was the first step 
towards knowledge ; for until the mind is cleared of confusion, 
and knows what a thing is mot, it is in no condition to in- 
vestigate what the thing is. To have a general notion of 
things, and to talk fluently about them, was comparatively: 
easy; this Socrates left to the professors of rhetoric, between 
whom and the ‘ dialecticians’ there was an abiding feud, since 
the object of rhetoric was to persuade men, that of dialectic to 
discover the truth’. To the Sophists, the professional public 


1 Grote, History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 49, observes that ‘from the year 
450 B.c. downwards’ there were ‘two classes of men in Greece—the 
Rhetoricians and the Dialecticians.... Rhetorical teaching was an 
attempt to assist men in the power of continuous speech as addressed to 
assembled numbers; it was therefore a species of training sought for by 
men of active pursuits and ambition,’ as essential to success in public life. 
* The dialectic business had no direct reference to public life, or to any 
assembled large number. It was a dialogue carried on by two disput- 
ants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel some obscurity, to reduce 
the respondent to silence and contradiction, to exercise both parties in a 
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teachers of his time, he stood in necessary opposition; not as 
believing them to be deliberate corruptors of morality, but 
because they accepted as a basis for their instruction those 
unproved conventional ideas, social and political, which it 
was his chief aim to abolish, Moreover, the dialectic art 
was perverted by them into a mere ‘art of wrangling’ 
(ἐριστικὴ), which sought a specious reputation by an unfair 
use of the argumentative process, and tended in its result 
to moral scepticism. There is a remarkable passage in the 
8th Book of the Repudlic, where Socrates is represented as 
deprecating the practice of ‘dialectic’ in early youth, on 
the ground that a premature disturbance of inherited opi- 
nions about goodness, beauty, or justice leads a man to 
doubt their very existence, and ends in lawlessness and im- 
morality. Socrates had indeed abandoned the study of 
physical science, in despair of finding certainty, as well as 
from a belief that the gods did not desire that these things 
should be known by men’; but “ defeated in his endeavour 
to penetrate the mysteries of the world qvithout, he turned his 
attention to the world qithin. The world of sense might be 
fleeting and delusive. The voice of conscience could not 
deceive. Turning his attention inwards, he discovered cer- 
tain truths which admitted of no question. They were 
eternal, immutable, evident, These he opposed to the scepti- 
cism of the Sophists*.” So far from being a sceptic as regards 
human capability of knowing what concerns man and society, 
Socrates denied that a man could act rightly, unless he did 
know these things*; nor could such knowledge be attained 
without the hardest and most persevering exertion. The 
negative process we have just been describing was a forward 
step in the right direction, It was like the ‘ purifying potion’ 
/ 


mastery of the subject... furnishing a stimulus to thought, It opened 
a line of serious intellectual pursuit to men of a speculative or inquisitive 
turn, who were deficient in voice, in boldness, in continuous sar for 
public speaking.’ 

* Xen, Mem. iv. 7. 

? Lewes, History of Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 143, 143. 

* Grote, History of Greece, c, Ixviii, 
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that counteracted the effects of the previous ‘draught of 
ignorance and error,’ and fitted a man to enjoy the society 
of ‘ knowledge and the other virtues’ (Il. 322-331). To gain 
even this result must be a matter of immense difficulty, from 
which many shrunk; but it was not the end. Not all who 
attain to the True Learning receive the crown’, and those 
who do receive it are required to prove their worth by mingling 
again with the world, as guides and healers (1. 419). In like 
manner Socrates demanded, as a test of the genuine possession 
of knowledge, that a man should not only bear the application 
of the dialectic process to himself, but be able to administer it 
effectually to others”; and this faculty can be attained only by 
a laborious course of training, such as none will endure, who 
are not genuine ‘lovers of truth,’ nor make the search after 
it the main business of their lives. Thus, by another road, 
we arrive once more at the conclusion, that the ‘ philosopher’ 
alone is the true regenerator of mankind. 

VIII. The result of our investigation in the foregoing pages 
may be summed up briefly as follows. 

(1) That as regards the genuineness of the work, the evi- 
dence is on the whole against the supposition that Cebes was 
its author. Our argument was founded, not so much upon 
anachronisms in certain passages, which may possibly have 
been interpolated, as upon the occurrence of late words and 
phrases, which there is no warrant for altering or rejecting. 
It is nevertheless classical in style and diction, and a good 
imitation of the best specimens of Attic prose. The author, 
if he were not Cebes the Theban, must have lived consider- 
ably before the time of Lucian, who flourished in the second 
century A.D. 

(2) The Tablet is a picture of human life and of the dif- 
ficulties attending a career of virtue, cast in the form of an 
allegory. It differs from modern religious allegories, such as 


1 See above, p. xxviii. 

* Plato, Republic, vii. c. 13, ‘No one has the dialectic faculty unless 
he can give an account of it to himself and to another’ (λόγον αὑτῷ τε 
καὶ ἄλλῳ διδόναι). See Grote’s Plato, vol. i. p. 267. 
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the Pilgrim's Progress, in that it concerns this life only, and 
not a life to come. 

(3) It is based upon doctrines, originally promulgated by 
Pythagoras and the Eleatic school of philosophy—the ‘ pur- 
gation’ of souls and the opposition between Knowledge and 
Opinion—which the author may nevertheless have derived 
from Socrates and Plato, who adopted them, 

(4) The whole dialogue, in its principles and method, is 
thoroughly and directly Socratic; its essential points being 
the identity of Virtue with Knowledge, the insufficiency of 
Sense-Knowledge or Opinion, and of the sciences as a 
means to virtue, and the danger of a false conceit of 
knowledge. The only remedy for the latter is the habit 
of accurate definition, aided by a persistent practice of the 
‘dialectic’ art, with a specimen af which the dialogue con- 
cludes. 

IX. Owing to the popularity of the Πίναξ from the 15th 
century onwards’, early editions are numerous, It was com- 
monly printed together with the Enchiridion or Manual of 
Epictetus, and in some editions the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus are also included. The Editio Princeps is either 
one without date or name of place of publication, a copy 
of which is (or was till lately) in the library at Florence, 
or else it is the Aldine edition published at Venice about 
15037. In 1497 appeared a famous Latin version by Odaxius 
of Padua, to which occasional reference is made in the notes. 
Wolfe’s Basle edition (1560) was followed by that of Caselius 
(1594), who adopted many of Wolfe's conjectures in his text. 
In 1640 Elichmann’s Latin version of an old Arabie para- 
phrase ® was published at Leyden, with a preface by Salma- 
sius, the celebrated literary antagonist of Milton; and in 
1689 appeared an edition by Gronovius (printed at Amster- 
dam), who made many important emendations in the text 


1 See p. ix. 
3 For this and other information respecting editions and MSS, of the 
Tabula, 1 am indebted to Dr. Miiller’s treatise De Arte Critica, etc., 
hereafter to be mentioned (p. xxxvi). 
? See p. 23 of this volume, 
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from three Paris MSS., then for the first time consulted. 
Many various readings are recorded in the edition of Mei- 
bomius, published after his death by Reland at Utrecht in 
1711; but as his MS. authority is uncertain, these are of 
less value than they otherwise might have been’. Johnson’s 
school edition (London, 1720) contains the Latin Version of 
Odaxius and some useful notes, and there is one published for 
Glasgow University (1757), exhibiting the text of Gronovius 
with many of the various readings from the Meibomian 
edition. The larger edition of Schweighiuser (Leipsic, 1793) 
includes the Manual of Epictetus, with introductions, copious 
notes, and a new Latin translation from a revised text. This 
was followed, in 1806, by a smaller one without notes, a 
second time revised. Coraes’ edition, with Greek commen- 
tary, and several suggested emendations, was issued by Didot 
at Paris in 1826, and Diibner’s (1840) without notes, by the 
same firm. Besides the Glasgow edition and that of Johnson, 
above mentioned, the only one published in this country is by 
Simpson of Queen’s College, Oxford, printed at the Clarendon 
Press, successive issues of which are dated 1739-1804. This 
volume contains the Manual of Epictetus, the Tad/et of Cebes, 
the Choice of Hercules, and the Characters of Theophrastus, in 
Greek and Latin, with Latin notes and introduction. 

The latest German edition is by Drosihn (Leipsic, 1871), 
forming one of the Teubner series of Greek and Latin 
classics. The text is based upon that of Schweighiuser, 
but the editor has detected errors and proposed several 
emendations, some of which are well worthy of consideration. 
Yet it is upon the whole a disappointing work, the manuscript 
readings being often unverified, and sometimes wrongly 
transcribed. The list of variations is also far from com- 
plete, nor has the respective authority of MSS. been rightly 
estimated; one in particular, the Codex Meibomianus, of 
which we shall speak presently, having been too implicitly 
followed. Fortunately last year (1877) Dr. Conrad Miller, 
of Wurtzburg, published a treatise, De Arte Critica Cebetis 


' See further on this subject, p. xxxvii. 
ς 2 
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Tabulae adbibenda, prefatory to a new edition of the work, 
which is promised shortly to appear. This treatise contains 
a complete examination of all known MSS, (thirteen in num- 
ber), with rules for estimating their value. Hence I am 
enabled to offer the following brief account, which, though 
not professing to be exhaustive, is sufficient to indicate the 
general line a student ought to follow, and to justify the 
text I have adopted in this volume. 

First, there are four Paris MSS., marked A, B, C, Di re- 
spectively. Of these A is the oldest, being, according to — 
Dr. Miiller, of the eleventh century’; the others were 
written in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The first 
three, A, B, and C, were first consulted by Gronovius for 
his edition of 1689. Next to A in date and authority comes τῇ 
the Codex Vaticanus of the fourteenth century, marked δ΄ 
by Dr. Miiller; the readings of this MS., he says, are not 
yet published, but he gives a collation of the most important 
of them with those of other MSS. This Vatican MS. was 
apparently unknown to Drosihn; at least he does not mention — 
it in his critical notes*. The rest, seven in number, as well 
as B, C, D, are shown by Dr. Miiller to exhibit a remarkable — ' 
similarity in their readings to V*, and to be in fact copies of 
it. Thus we are reduced to the two Codices A and V, as our 
sole MS. authorities for constructing the text of Cebetis Tabula; 
but as A is unfortunately mutilated, and breaks off at the 
words ὥσπερ mpdrepoy in chap. xxiii, 1. 382, we have to depend 
upon the far inferior authority of V for the rest of the — 
dialogue. Lastly, there is the so-called ‘Codex’ Meibo- — 
mianus, marked M. This is merely a name given to a sup- — 
posed MS., hitherto undiscovered, whence Meibomius may | 
have derived the various readings in his edition of 171% 


* Drosihn says the twelfth, but this may be an error. ᾿ 

3 The letter V in Drosihn’s edition is used to denote the Vulgate, — 
which is founded on one of the inferior MSS,, probably a Roman one, 
marked K in Dr, Miiller’s tract. 

* i.e. where corrections, glosses, etc, are not taken into renents 
Dr. Miiller describes Codex C especially as " omnium ΝΙΝ 
lacunis et glossematis foedissime depravatus.’ 

* See above, p. xxxv, 
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But the very existence of this (additional) MS. is disputed, 
and Dr. Miiller gives good reasons for supposing that the text 
of M is founded mainly upon C, and that A, and probably 
V also, were used in its construction. In that case, since 
we have the authorities A and V themselves to refer to, 
it is obviously unnecessary to make the Meibomian readings 
a matter of separate consideration. The great fault of 
Drosihn’s edition is, that he has not only attached to these 
a higher importance than they deserve, but has often adopted 
the readings of inferior MSS. (especially C), as the readings of 
M, which he believed to have an independent authority. 
Besides the Codices, there are the Latin versions of 
Odaxius and Elichmann. The former is of little use for 
critical purposes, being loose and sometimes incorrect, as 
far as we can judge in cases where the Greek original is 
tolerably certain. We do not know exactly what MS. 
Odaxius had to translate from, but the probability is that 
it was not one of the best. Still, in the case of readings 
previously well supported, his translation may be appealed 
to by way of additional confirmation. Elichmann’s version 
is of far greater importance. It is considered to be an ac- 
curate rendering of an Arabic paraphrase of the ninth or 
tenth century A.D., so that the original represents a MS. 
much older than the oldest we now possess (i.e. than A), 
and moreover contains the whole dialogue from beginning 
to end. Its value in the latter part especially, where we 
have only V and the inferior MSS. to depend upon, is consi- 
derable, at least wherever the translation shows signs of being 
literal’. But since the Arabic version itself is often rather 
a free paraphrase than a literal translation (as appears from 
a comparison of passages in which the reading is not doubtful), 


1 By comparing several passages in which Elichmann’s version is found 
to agree substantially with A, Dr. Miiller shows that the original para- 
phrase must have been made from a MS. of the better class; he also 
gives examples of better readings than we find either in A or V; e.g. 
ἑτέρων for ἑταιρῶν (1. 86), οὐκ ἔστιν for ἔστιν (1. 210), ὑπομένουσι sug- 
gested for ἑπομένως (1. 660), etc., all supported by the Latin of Elich- 
mann, 
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we can derive very little benefit in such cases from that 
Elichmann, which is, as it were, twice removed from th 
original text. Indeed the few passages cited by Dr. Miiller, 
most of which I have noted in the Critical Appendix to this 
Edition, represent nearly all the help that is available fron 
this source. γ 


examination of the sett is this. That in the earlie 
chapters of the dialogue (down to 1. 382, where A ends), this 
first Parisian MS. is our principal authority; yet that V, the — 
Vatican MS., may be consulted with advantage, where the — 
text of A is manifestly corrupt or imperfect. For the remain- — 
ing part (down to 1. 681) V is the sole authority, being 
best of the inferior MSS., and the original whence they were 
derived. The Meibomian readings (marked M) are, for the 
reasons above assigned, of no independent value, , 
X. Among the numerous foreign translations of the Tablet 
of Cebes there is a very curious one by Giles Corrozet, a — 
printer and bookseller of Paris, dated 1547. The volume 
consists of three parts, of which Part I is Le Tableau de Cebe 
de Thebes, ancien philosophe, et disciple de Socrate. ἴξ is a 
translation in rimed verse, illustrated with twelve plates, re- 
presenting various scenes in the dialogue, e.g. Plate I. 
pélerin visitant le Temple de Saturne, et le Tableau qu'il y veit 
Plate V. Les images de Fortune, et de ceulx qui estoient ἃ Pentour , 
delle, Plate X. Du lieu de Feélicité, vers laquelle ! homme est 
mené par les Vertues. “Here is a specimen of the rendering of 
part of the tenth chapter (with the original spelling) :— 
‘Et en ce lieu ténébreux et obscur 
Vous pouvez voir quasi au coing du mur 
Femmes ensemble asses laides et salles, 
Nues d’habitz et de visaiges pasles, 
Celle qui tient ce fleau que voiez 
Sert afliger ceulx qui sont desuviez, 
Et par son nom Punition s'appelle, 
Celle qui est assise derribre elle, 
Qui a sa teste entre les jambes mise, 
Tristesse a nom; celle qui est assise 


A son costé, qui ses cheveulx arrache, 
A nom Douleur, qui tout le monde fiche,” 
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Since the foregoing pages were in type, my attention has 
been directed to a postumous dissertation on the date and 
probable authorship of the Tad/et’, edited from the papers 
of Drosihn, now deceased*, by Prorector Dietlein, of the 
Gymnasium at Neu-Stettin. An examination of the external 
and internal evidence leads him to the conclusion that the 
author was neither the Theban Cebes, nor any other of 
the disciples or companions of Socrates. He believes the 
Tablet to be the work of a Cynic or Stoic philosopher, who 
lived towards the end of the first, or in the beginning of 
the second century A.D., that is, between the time of Dion 
Chrysostomus and that of Lucian (A.D. 70-160). His argu- 
ments for placing the composition so late as this (founded 
partly upon the age of the allegory as a recognised vehicle 
of instruction, partly upon the alleged imitation of certain 
passages in one of Chrysostom’s discourses by the author 
of the Tad/et) is in my opinion far from satisfactory. Drosihn 
especially fails to account for the admitted fact that the work 
was universally attributed to the Socratic Cebes as early as 
the time of Lucian, and he attaches less weight than I think 
it deserves to the use of the epithet ἐκεῖνος in that writer’s 
description. He agrees with me, however, in rejecting the 
theory which attributes the authorship to the Cyzicene Cebes, 
as absolutely devoid of foundation *. His remarks upon the 
evidence afforded by the quotation from the Laws of Plato 
(1. 532), and upon the mention of Διαλεκτικοὶ etc. (1. 217) are 
well worthy of attention. 


1 Die Zeit des Πίναξ KéBnros, aus den Papieren des verstorbenen 
Oberlehrers Drosiun yom Prorector Diertein. 1873. 

? Drosihn, formerly Head-master of the Neu-Stettin Gymnasium, died 
January 2nd, 1873, leaving his investigations uncompleted. 

5 See p. x, note 2. 
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Διαλόγου πρόσωπα, Ξένος καὶ Πρεσβύτης. 
᾽ / lel . = n , ΕΒ a 
I. ᾿Ετυγχάνομεν περιπατοῦντες ἐν τῷ τοῦ Κρόνου ἱερῷ, 
? a 
ἐν ᾧ πολλὰ μὲν καὶ ἄλλα ἀναθήματα ἐθεωροῦμεν" ἀνέκειτο 
δὲ καὶ πίναξ τις ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ νεὼ, ἐν ᾧ ἦν γραφή τις 
ξένη, καὶ μύθους ἔχουσα ἰδίους" ods οὐκ ἠδυνάμεθα συμβα- 
λεῖν, τίνες καί ποτε ἦσαν. οὔτε γὰρ πόλις ἐδόκει ἡμῖν 
εἶναι τὸ γεγραμμένον οὔτε στρατόπεδον" ἀλλὰ περίβολος 
= bl > a sw ε / , 7 \ \ / 
ἦν, ἐν αὐτῷ ἔχων ἑτέρους περιβόλους δύο, TOV μὲν μείζω 
τὸν δὲ ἐλάττω. ἢν δὲ καὶ πύλη ἐπὶ τοῦ πρώτου περιβόλου" 
Ἁ οι Led / »Μ » / c lal Ν 5» / 
πρὸς δὲ τῇ πύλῃ ὄχλος ἐδόκει ἡμῖν πολὺς ἐφεστάναι. 
“ “ΚΖ Ἄν ὦ. “ ,ὔ lal , an « co 
kal ἔνδον δὲ ἐν τῷ περιβόλῳ πλῆθός TL γυναικῶν ἑωρᾶτο. 
ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς εἰσόδου τοῦ πρώτου πυλῶνος καὶ περιβόλου 
γέρων τις ἐφεστὼς ἔμφασιν ἐποίει, ὡς προστάττων τι τῷ 
εἰσιόντι ὄχλῳ, , 
Il. ᾿Απορούντων οὖν ἡμῶν περὶ τῆς μυθολογίας πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους πολὺν χρόνον, πρεσβύτης τις παρεστὼς, Οὐδὲν 
δεινὸν πάσχετε, ὦ ξένοι, ἔφη, ἀποροῦντες περὶ τῆς γραφῆς 
, Ir ‘ lal 3 / Ν Μ γ 
ταύτης" οὐδὲ γὰρ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων πολλοὶ οἴδασι, τί ποτε 
“ ε ΄ ΄ Β os , > \ 
αὕτη 7 μυθολογία δύναται: οὐδὲ yap ἐστι πολιτικὸν 
ἀνάθημα" ἀλλὰ ξένος τις πάλαι ποτὲ ἀφίκετο δεῦρο, ἀνὴρ 
. ἔμφρων καὶ δεινὸς περὶ σοφίαν, λόγῳ τε καὶ ἔργῳ Πυθαγό- 
Ν 
ρειόν τινα καὶ ἸΠΤαρμενίδειον ἐζηλωκὼς βίον, ὃς τό τε ἱερὸν 
Le] ‘ Ν, 5 / ”~ , 
τοῦτο καὶ τὴν γραφὴν ἀνέθηκε τῷ Κρόνῳ. 
=. Πότερον οὖν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν ἄνδρα γιγνώ- 
σκεις ἑωρακώς ; 
Β 


on 


Io 
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25 «I. καὶ ἐθαύμασά ye, ἔφη, αὐτὸν πολὺν χρόνον, νεώτερος 
dv. πολλὰ γὰρ καὶ σπουδαῖα διελέγετο" καὶ περὶ ταύτης 
δὲ τῆς μυθολογίας πολλάκις αὐτοῦ ἠκηκόειν διεξιόντος. 

ΠΙ. Ξ. πρὸς Διὸς τοίνυν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, εἰ μή τίς σοι 
μεγάλη ἀσχολία τυγχάνει οὖσα, διήγησαι ἡμῖν" πάνυ γὰρ 

30 ἐπιθυμοῦμεν ἀκοῦσαι τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ μῦθος. 

IT. οὐδεὶς φθόνος, ὦ ξένοι, ἔφη. ἀλλὰ τουτὶ πρῶτον 
δεῖ ὑμᾶς ἀκοῦσαι, ὅτι ἐπικίνδυνόν τι ἔχει ἡ ἐξήγησις. 

Ξ. οἷον τί; ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. ὅτι, εἰ μὲν προσέξετε, ἔφη, καὶ συνήσετε τὰ λεγόμενα, 

35 φρόνιμοι καὶ εὐδαίμονες ἔσεσθε" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἄφρονες καὶ 
κακοδαίμονες καὶ πικροὶ καὶ ἀμαθεῖς γενόμενοι, κακῶς 
βιώσεσθε. ἔστι γὰρ ἡ ἐξήγησις ἐοικυῖα τῷ τῆς Σφιγγὸς 
αἰνίγματι, ὃ ἐκείνη προεβάλλετο τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. εἰ μὲν 
οὖν αὐτὸ συνίη τις, ἐσώζετο" εἰ δὲ μὴ συνίη, ἀπώλετο 

49 ὑπὸ τῆς Σφιγγός. ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς ἐξηγήσεως 
ἔχει ταύτης. ἡ γὰρ ᾿Αφροσύνη τοῖς ἀνθρώποις Σφίγξ 
ἐστιν. αἰνίττεται δὲ τάδε, τί ἀγαθὸν, τί κακὸν, τί οὔτε 
ἀγαθὸν οὔτε κακόν ἐστιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐὰν μέν 
τις μὴ συνίῃ, ἀπόλλυται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς" οὐκ εἰσάπαξ, ὥσπερ 

45 ὁ ὑπὸ τῆς Σφιγγὸς καταβρωθεὶς ἀπέθνησκεν" ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
μικρὸν ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ βίῳ καταφθείρεται. ἐὰν δέ τις γνῷ, 


ἀνάπαλιν ἡ μὲν ᾿Αφροσύνη ἀπόλλυται, αὐτὸς δὲ σώζεται, 


καὶ μακάριος καὶ εὐδαίμων γίγνεται ἐν παντὶ τῷ βίῳ. 
ὑμεῖς οὖν προσέχετε, καὶ μὴ παρακούετε. 
80 «IV. Ξ. & Ἡράκλεις, ὡς εἰς μεγάλην τινὰ ἐπιθυμίαν 
ἐμβέβληκας ἡμᾶς, εἰ ταῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει. 
Il. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν, ἔφη, οὕτως ἔχοντα. 
Ξ. οὐκ ἂν φθάνοις τοίνυν διηγούμενος" ὡς ἡμῶν προσ- 
εξόντων οὐ παρέργως, ἐπείπερ καὶ τὸ ἐπιτίμιον τοιοῦτον 
55 ἐστίν. 
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I]. ᾿Αναλαβὼν οὖν ῥάβδον τινὰ, καὶ ἐκτείνας πρὸς τὴν 
γραφήν" “Opare, ἔφη, τὸν περίβολον τοῦτον; 

Ξ. ὁρῶμεν. 

Π. τοῦτο πρῶτον δεῖ εἰδέναι ὑμᾶς, ὅτι καλεῖται 
οὗτος 6 τόπος Bios. καὶ ὃ ὄχλος 6 πολὺς 6 παρὰ τὴν 60 
πύλην ἐφεστὼς οἱ μέλλοντες εἰσπορεύεσθαι εἰς τὸν βίον 
οὗτοί εἰσιν. ὁ δὲ γέρων ὁ ἄνω ἑστηκὼς ἔχων χάρτην 
τινὰ ἐν τῇ χειρὶ καὶ τῇ ἑτέρᾳ ὥσπερ δεικνύων τι, οὗτος 
Δαίμων καλεῖται" προστάττει δὲ τοῖς εἰσπορευομένοις τί 
δεῖ αὐτοὺς ποιεῖν, ὡς ἂν εἰσέλθωσιν els τὸν βίον" καὶ 65 
δεικνύει, ποίαν ὁδὸν αὐτοὺς δεῖ βαδίζειν, εἰ σώζεσθαι 

’ "» ” / 
μέλλουσιν ἐν τῳ βίῳ. 

V. Ξ. Ποίαν οὖν ὁδὸν κελεύει βαδίζειν, ἣ πῶς: ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Il. Ὁρᾷς οὖν παρὰ τὴν πύλην θρόνον τινὰ κείμενον 

x ‘ ΄ > ἃ > , co» a5 
κατὰ τὸν τόπον, καθ᾽ ὃν εἰσπορεύεται 6 ὄχλος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ 7ο 
κάθηται γυνὴ πεπλασμένη τῷ ἤθει, καὶ πιθανὴ φαινομένη, 

“5 ΄ν Ν ’ ,’ 

ἣ ἐν τῇ χειρὶ ἔχει ποτήριόν τι ; 
Ξ. ὁρῶ. ἀλλὰ τίς ἐστιν αὕτη ; ἔφην. 
Il. ᾿Απάτη καλεῖται, φησὶν, ἡ πάντας τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
a ὔ 
πλανῶσα. 75 

- ° ’ " 

Ξ. εἶτα τί πράττει αὕτη ; 

Π. τοὺς εἰσπορευομένους εἰς τὸν βίον ποτίζει τὴν 
ἑαυτῆς δύναμιν. 

Ξ. τοῦτο δὲ τί ἐστι τὸ ποτόν ; 

Π. Πλάνος, ἔφη. xa” Ayvoua. 8ο 

-_ ’ 

=. εἶτα τί; 

Π. πιόντες τοῦτο πορεύονται εἰς τὸν βίον. 

-- , ΩΣ , ’ 4 , a 2 

Ξ. πότερον οὖν πάντες πίνουσι τὸν πλάνον, 7 OV; 

vi. Tl. πάντες πίνουσιν, ἔφη" ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν πλεῖον, 
οἱ δὲ ἧττον. “Eri δὲ οὐχ ὁρῇς ἔνδον τῆς πύλης πλῆθός 85 
τι γυναικῶν ἑτέρων, παντοδαπὰς μορφὰς ἐχουσῶν ; 

B2 
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=. ὁρῶ. 

Π. αὗται τοίνυν Δόξαι καὶ Ἐπιθυμίαι καὶ “Hdovat 
καλοῦνται. ὅταν οὖν εἰσπορεύηται ὁ ὄχλος, ἀναπηδῶσιν 

ge αὗται, καὶ πλέκονται πρὸς ἕκαστον, εἶτα ἀπάγουσι. 

Ξ. ποῖ δὲ ἀπάγουσιν αὐτούς ; 

Π. αἱ μὲν εἰς τὸ σώζεσθαι, ἔφη" αἱ δὲ εἰς τὸ ἀπόλλυ- 
σθαι διὰ τὴν ἀπάτην. 

Ξ. ὦ δαιμόνιε, ὡς χαλεπὸν τὸ πόμα λέγεις. 

95 Π. καὶ πᾶσαί γε, ἔφη, ἐπαγγέλλονται ὡς ἐπὶ τὰ 
βέλτιστα ἄξουσαι. καὶ εἰς βίον εὐδαίμονα καὶ λυσιτελῆ. 
οἱ δὲ διὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν καὶ τὸν πλάνον, ὃν πεπώκασι παρὰ 
τῆς ᾿Απάτης, οὐχ εὑρίσκουσι ποία ἐστὶν ἡ ἀληθινὴ ὁδὸς ἡ 
ἐν τῷ βίῳ, ἀλλὰ πλανῶνται εἰκῆ" ὥσπερ ὁρᾷς καὶ τοὺς 

ιοο πρότερον εἰσπορευομένους, ὡς περιάγονται. 

VIL. Ξ. ὁρῶ τούτους, ἔφην. Ἡ δὲ γυνὴ ἐκείνη τίς 
ἐστιν, ἡ ὥσπερ τυφλή τις εἶναι δοκοῦσα, καὶ ἑστηκυῖα ἐπὶ 
λίθου τινὸς στρογγύλου ; 

Il. καλεῖται μὲν, ἔφη, Τύχη" ἐστὶ δὲ οὐ μόνον τυφλὴ, 

105 ἀλλὰ καὶ μαινομένη καὶ κωφή. 

Ξ. αὕτη οὖν τί ἔργον ἔχει ; 

I]. περιπορεύεται πανταχοῦ, ἔφη" καὶ παρ᾽ ὧν μὲν 
ἁρπάζει τὰ ὑπάρχοντα, καὶ ἑτέροις δίδωσι" παρὰ δὲ τῶν 
αὐτῶν πάλιν ἀφαιρεῖται παραχρῆμα ἃ δέδωκε, καὶ ἄλλοις 

110 δίδωσιν εἰκῆ καὶ ἀβεβαίως. διὸ καὶ τὸ σημεῖον καλῶς 
μηνύει τὴν φύσιν αὐτῆς. 

Ξ. ποῖον τοῦτο ; ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. ὅτι ἐπὶ λίθου στρογγύλου ἕστηκεν. 

Ξ. εἶτα τί τοῦτο σημαίνει ; 

115 Tl. οὐκ ἀσφαλὴς οὐδὲ βεβαία ἐστὶν ἡ παρ᾽ αὐτῆς 
δόσις. ἐκπτώσεις γὰρ μεγάλαι καὶ σκληραὶ γίγνονται, 
ὅταν τις αὐτῇ πιστεύῃ. 
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vil. Ξ. Ὃ δὲ πολὺς ὄχλος οὗτος, ὁ περὶ αὐτὴν 


ἑστηκὼς, τί βούλεται : καὶ τίνες καλοῦνται ; 

Π. καλοῦνται μὲν οὗτοι ᾿Απροβούλευτοι: αἰτοῦσι δὲ 
ἕκαστος αὐτῶν & ῥίπτει. 

Ξ. πῶς οὖν οὐχ ὁμοίαν ἔχουσι τὴν μορφὴν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
μὲν αὐτῶν δοκοῦσι χαίρειν, οἱ δὲ ἀθυμοῦσιν, ἐκτετακότες 
τὰς χεῖρας ; ; 

Π. οἱ μὲν δοκοῦντες, ἔφη, χαίρειν καὶ γελᾶν αὐτῶν, 
οἱ εἰληφότες τι παρ᾽ αὐτῆς εἰσίν" οὗτοι δὲ καὶ ᾿Αγαθὴν 
ύχην αὐτὴν καλοῦσιν. οἱ δὲ δοκοῦντες κλαίειν εἰσὶ παρ᾽ 
ὧν ἀφείλετο ἃ δέδωκε πρότερον αὐτοῖς. οὗτοι δὲ πάλιν 
Κακὴν Τύχην αὐτὴν καλοῦσι. 

Ξ. τίνα οὖν ἔστιν ἃ δίδωσιν αὐτοῖς, ὅτι οὕτως οἱ μὲν 
λαμβάνοντες χαίρουσιν, of δὲ ἀποβάλλοντες κλαίουσι ; 

Il. ταῦτα, ἔφη, ἃ παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις δοκεῖ 
εἶναι ἀγαθά. 

Ξ. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν τίνα ἐστί: 

Π. πλοῦτος δηλονότι, καὶ δόξα, καὶ εὐγένεια, καὶ τέκνα, 
καὶ τυραννίδες, καὶ βασιλεῖαι καὶ τἄλλα ὅσα τούτοις 
παραπλήσια. ; 

Ξ. ταῦτα οὖν πῶς οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγαθά; 

Π. περὶ μὲν τούτων, ἔφη. καὶ αὖθις ἐκποιήσει δια- 
λέγεσθαι. νῦν δὲ περὶ τὴν μυθολογίαν γενώμεθα. 

Ξ. ἔστω οὕτως. 

Ix. Π. Ὁρᾷς οὖν, ὡς ἂν παρέλθῃς τὴν πύλην 
ταύτην, ἀνωτέρω ἄλλον περίβολον, καὶ γυναῖκας ἔξω 
- τοῦ περιβόλου ἑστηκυίας, κεκοσμημένας ὥσπερ ἑταῖραι 
εἰώθασι ; 

Ξ. καὶ μάλα. 

Il. αὗται τοίνυν, ἡ μὲν ᾿Ακρασία καλεῖται, ἡ δὲ ᾿Ασωτία, 
ἡ δὲ ᾿Απληστία, ἡ δὲ Κολακεία. 


130 


140 


145 
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πςὶ 
τὸ 


, ° > / > 
=. τί οὖν ὧδε ἑστήκασιν αὗται ; 
150 TI. παρατηροῦσιν, ἔφη, τοὺς εἰληφότας τι παρὰ τῆς 
Τύχης. 


ΕΣ ΄ 
Ξ. εἴτα tl; 


Π. ἀναπηδῶσι, καὶ συμπλέκονται αὐτοῖς, καὶ κολα- 
κεύουσι, καὶ ἀξιοῦσι παρ᾽ αὐταῖς μένειν, λέγουσαι ὅτι 
155 βίον ἕξουσιν ἡδύν τε καὶ ἄπονον καὶ κακοπάθειαν ἔχοντα 
οὐδεμίαν. ἐὰν οὖν τις πεισθῇ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν εἰσελθεῖν εἰς 
τὴν ἩἩδυπάθειαν, μέχρι μέν τινος ἡδεῖα δοκεῖ εἶναι 7 
διατριβὴ, ἕως ἂν γαργαλίζη τὸν ἄνθρωπον" εἶτ᾽ οὐκέτι. 
ὅταν γὰρ ἀνανήψῃ, αἰσθάνεται ὅτι οὐκ ἤσθιεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ 
160 αὐτῆς κατησθίετο καὶ ὑβρίζετο. διὸ καὶ, ὅταν ἀναλώσῃ 
πάντα boa ἔλαβε παρὰ τῆς Τύχης, ἀναγκάζεται ταύταις 
ταῖς γυναιξὶ δουλεύειν, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὑπομένειν, καὶ ἀσχημο- 
νεῖν, καὶ ποιεῖν ἕνεκεν τούτων πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἐστὶ βλαβερά" 
οἷον ἀποστερεῖν, ἱεροσυλεῖν, ἐπιορκεῖν, προδιδόναι, ληΐζεσ- 
165 θαι, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα τούτοις παραπλήσια. ὅταν οὖν πάντα 
αὐτοὺς ἐπιλίπῃ, παραδίδονται τῇ Τιμωρίᾳ. 
X. Ξ. ποία δέ ἐστιν airy; 
Π. Ὁρᾷς ὀπίσω τι αὐτῶν, ἔφη, ἄνω ὥσπερ θυρίον 
μικρὸν, καὶ τόπον στενόν τινα καὶ σκοτεινόν ; 
170 Ξ. καὶ μάλα. 
Π. οὐκοῦν καὶ γυναῖκες αἰσχραὶ καὶ ῥυπαραὶ καὶ ῥάκη 
ἠμφιεσμέναι δοκοῦσι συνεῖναι ; 
Ξ. καὶ μάλα. 
Il. αὗται τοίνυν, ἔφη, ἡ μὲν τὴν μάστιγα ἔχουσα κα- 
175 λεῖται Τιμωρία' ἡ δὲ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἐν τοῖς γόνασιν ἔχουσα, 
Avan’ ἡ δὲ τὰς τρίχας τίλλουσα ἑαυτῆς, ᾿δύνη. 
=. ‘O δὲ ἄλλος οὗτος, ὁ παρεστηκὼς αὐταῖς, δυσειδής 
τις, καὶ λεπτὸς, καὶ γυμνός" καὶ per’ αὐτοῦ τις ἄλλη ὁμοία 
αὐτῷ, αἰσχρὰ καὶ λεπτή" τίς ἐστιν; 
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AS a ἢ γᾷ: 
Π. ὁ: μὲν ᾿Οδυρμὸς καλεῖται, ἔφη: ἡ δὲ ᾿Αθυμία" 180 
ἀδελφὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτοῦ. τούτοις οὖν παραδίδοται, καὶ μετὰ 
nr an A 
τούτων συμβιοῖ τιμωρούμενος. εἶτα ἐνταῦθα πάλιν εἰς TOV 
“ Ὁ cr > Ν, / \ * \ 
ἕτερον οἶκον pinterat, εἰς τὴν Κακοδαιμονίαν, καὶ ὧδε τὸν 
ry ‘ , , > ͵ ὃ ΄ oN PAL: 
οιπὸν βίον καταστρέφει ἐν πάσῃ κακοδαιμονίᾳ, ἐὰν μὴ 7) 


Μετάνοια αὐτῷ ἐπιτύχῃ συναντήσασα. 185 
XI. Ξ. εἶτα τί γίγνεται, ἐὰν ἡ Μετάνοια αὐτῷ συναν- 
’ 

THON ; 


Π. ἐξαίρει αὐτὸν ἐκ τῶν κακῶν, καὶ συνίστησιν αὐτῷ 
ἑτέραν Δόξαν τὴν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν ἄγουσαν, 
ἅμα δὲ καὶ τὴν εἰς τὴν Ψευδοπαιδείαν καλουμένην. 190 

Ξ. εἶτα τί γίγνεται ; 

Π. ἐὰν μὲν, φησὶ, τὴν Δόξαν ταύτην προσδέξηται, τὴν 
ἄξουσαν αὐτὸν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν, καθαρθεὶς 
im αὐτῆς σώζεται, καὶ μακάριος καὶ εὐδαίμων γίγνεται 
ἐν τῷ βίῳ εἰ δὲ μὴ, πάλιν πλανᾶται ὑπὸ τῆς Ψευ- 195 
δοδοξίας. 

XU. Ξ. ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ὡς μέγας 6 κίνδυνος ἄλλος 
οὗτος. Ἡ δὲ Ψευδοπαιδεία, ποία ἐστίν ; ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Il. οὐχ ὁρᾷς τὸν ἕτερον περίβολον ἐκεῖνον ; 

Ξ. καὶ μάλα, ἔφην ἐγώ. 200 

Π. οὐκοῦν ἔξω τοῦ περιβόλου παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον γυνή 
τις ἕστηκεν, ἣ δοκεῖ πάνυ καθάριος καὶ εὔτακτος εἶναι ; 

Ξ. καὶ μάλα. 

Π. ταύτην τοίνυν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ εἰκαῖοι τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
Παιδείαν καλοῦσιν" οὐκ ἔστι δὲ, ἀλλὰ Ψευδοπαιδεία, ἔφη. 205 
οἱ μέν τοι σωζμενοι, ὁπόταν βούλωνται εἰς τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν 
Παιδείαν ἐλθεῖν, ὧδε πρῶτον παραγίγνονται. 

Ξ. πότερον οὖν ἄλλη ὁδὸς οὐκ ἦν, ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν 
Παιδείαν ἄγουσα ; 

Π. οὐκ ἔστιν, ἔφη. 210 
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XIII. Ξ. οὗτοι δὲ οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οἱ ἔσω τοῦ περιβόλου 
ἀνακάμπτοντες., τίνες εἰσίν ; 

IT. of τῆς Ψευδοπαιδείας, ἔφη, ἐρασταὶ, ἡπατημένοι, καὶ 
οἰόμενοι μετὰ τῆς ᾿Αληθινῆς Παιδείας συνομιλεῖν. 

Ξ. τίνες οὖν καλοῦνται οὗτοι ; 

Il. οἱ μὲν, Ποιηταί: ἔφη: οἱ δὲ, ἹῬήτορες" οἱ δὲ, 
Διαλεκτικοί: οἱ δὲ, Movorxol οἱ δὲ, ᾿Αριθμητικοί. οἱ δὲ, 
Γεωμέτραι" οἱ δὲ, ᾿Αστρολόγοι" οἱ δὲ, ἩΗδονικοί: οἱ δὲ, 
Περιπατητικοί οἱ δὲ, Κριτικοί καὶ ὅσοι ἄλλοι τούτοις 
εἰσὶ παραπλήσιοι. 

XIV. Ξ. Αἱ δὲ γυναῖκες ἐκεῖναι, αἱ δοκοῦσαι περιτρέ- 
χειν--οὅμοιαι ταῖς πρώταις, ἐν αἷς ἔφης εἶναι τὴν ᾿Ακρα- 
σίαν----καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι αἱ μετ᾽ αὐτῶν, τίνες εἰσίν ; 

Π. αὐταὶ ἐκεῖναί εἰσιν, ἔφη. 

Ξ. πότερον οὖν καὶ ὧδε εἰσπορεύονται ; 

Π. νὴ Δία, καὶ ὧδε' σπανίως δὲ, καὶ οὐχὶ ὥσπερ ἐν 
τῷ πρώτῳ περιβόλῳ. 

=. πότερον οὖν καὶ αἱ Δόξαι; ἔφην. 

Π. μένει γὰρ καὶ ἐν τούτοις τὸ πόμα, ὃ ἔπιον παρὰ 
τῆς ᾿Απάτης, καὶ ἡ ἄγνοια μένει ἐν τούτοις, νὴ Δία, 
καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτῆς γε ἡ ἀφροσύνη" καὶ οὐ μὴ ἀπέλθῃ 
ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν οὔθ᾽ ἡ δόξα οὔθ᾽ ἡ λοιπὴ κακία, μέχρις ἂν 
ἀπογνόντες τῆς Ψευδοπαιδείας εἰσέλθωσιν εἰς τὴν ἀληθινὴν 
ὁδὸν, καὶ πίωσι τὴν» τούτων καθαρτικὴν δύναμιν. εἶτα, 
ὅταν καθαρθῶσι, καὶ ἐκβάλωσι τὰ κακὰ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα 
ἔχουσι, καὶ τὰς δόξας καὶ τὴν» ἄγνοιαν καὶ τὴν λοιπὴν 
κακίαν πᾶσαν, τότε δὴ οὕτω σωθήσονται. " ὧδε δὲ μένοντες 
παρὰ τῇ Ψευδοπαιδείᾳ, οὐδέποτε ἀπολυθήσονται, οὐδὲ ἐλ-- 
λείψει αὐτοὺς κακὸν οὐδὲν ἕνεκα τούτων τῶν μαθημάτων, 


XV. Ξ. Ποία οὖν αὕτη ἡ ὁδὸς ἔστιν, ἡ φέρουσα ἐπὶ 


τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν ; 


= 
ΠΙΝΑΞ. 9 
. 
Il. ὁρᾷς ἄνω, ἔφη, τόπον τινὰ ἐκεῖνον, ὅπου οὐδεὶς 
»] yo Ds > ~ ἐδ 
ἐπικατοικεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔρημος δοκεῖ εἶναι ; 
— ε n 
Fa Ξ. opo. 
fal NX 
I]. οὐκοῦν καὶ θύραν τινὰ μικρὰν, Kal ὁδόν τινα πρὸ 245 
τῆς θύρας, ἥτις οὐ πολὺ ὀχλεῖται, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγοι πάνυ 
πορεύονται, ὥσπερ δι’ ἀνοδίας τινὸς καὶ τραχείας καὶ 
πετρώδους εἷναι δοκούσης ; 
Ξ. καὶ μάλα, ἔφην. ᾿ 
“ na / 

II. οὐκοῦν καὶ Bovvos τις ὑψηλὸς δοκεῖ εἶναι, καὶ ἀνά- 250 
βασις στενὴ πάνυ, καὶ κρημνοὺς ἔχουσα ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν 
βαθεῖς ; 

Ξ. ὁρῶ. 

Ν 

Π. αὕτη τοίνυν ἐστὶν ἡ ὁδὸς, ἔφη, ἣ ἄγουσα πρὸς τὴν 
: 

Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν. 255 

— a" , Ν a 

Ξ. καὶ pada ye χαλεπὴ προσιδεῖν. 

Π. οὐκοῦν καὶ ἄνω ἐπὶ τοῦ βουνοῦ ὁρᾷς πέτραν τινὰ 
μεγάλην καὶ ὑψηλὴν καὶ κύκλῳ ἀπόκρημνον ; 

— c a Ν 

=. ὁρῶ, ἐφην. 

6 Lal 6 
XVI. II. Ὁρᾷς οὖν καὶ γυναῖκας δύο ἑστηκυίας ἐπὶ 260 
΄- / n 
τῇ πέτρᾳ, λιπαρὰς καὶ εὐεκτούσας τῷ σώματι, Kal ὡς 
ἐκτετάκασι τὰς χεῖρας προθύμως ; 

Ξ. ὁρῶ" ἀλλὰ τίνες καλοῦνται, ἔφην, atta; 

Il. ἡ μὲν, ᾿Εγκράτεια καλεῖται: ἔφη" ἡ δὲ, Καρτερία" 
εἰσὶ δὲ ἀδελφαί. - 
Ξ. τί οὖν τὰς χεῖρας ἐκτετάκασιν οὕτω προθύμως ; 

Π. παρακαλοῦσιν, ἔφη, τοὺς παραγιγνομένους ἐπὶ τὸν 
we) a \ ee: ε / “ ᾿ ν 
τόπον θαρρεῖν καὶ μὴ ἀποδειλιᾶν, λέγουσαι ὅτι βραχὺ 
ἔτι δεῖ καρτερῆσαι αὐτοὺς, εἶτα ἥξουσιν εἰς ὁδὸν καλήν. 

Ξ. ὅταν οὖν παραγένωνται ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν, πῶς ἀνα- 270 

΄ ΄ ΄- ‘ eo \ / , / ΕΔ) Ψ ’ 
βαίνουσιν ; ὁρῷ γὰρ ὁδὸν φέρουσαν οὐδεμίαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν. 

Π. αὗται ἀπὸ τοῦ κρημνοῦ προσκαταβαίνουσι, καὶ 


— 
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ἕλκουσιν αὐτοὺς ἄνω πρὸς αὐτάς. εἶτα κελεύουσιν αὐτοὺς 
διαναπαύσασθαι: καὶ μετὰ μικρὸν διδόασιν ᾿Ισχὺν καὶ 

275 Θάρσος, καὶ ἐπαγγέλλονται αὐτοὺς καταστήσειν πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν: καὶ δεικνύουσιν αὐτοῖς τὴν ὁδὸν, ὡς 
ἔστι καλή τε, καὶ ὁμαλὴ, καὶ εὐπόρευτος καὶ καθαρὰ παντὸς 
κακοῦ, ὥσπερ ὁρᾷς. 

Ξ. ἐμφαίνεται, νὴ Δία. 

2802) XVII. IT. ὋὉρᾷς οὖν, ἔφη, καὶ ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ ἄλσους 
ἐκείνου τόπον τινὰ, ὃς δοκεῖ καλός τε εἶναι, καὶ λει- 
μωνοειδὴς, καὶ φωτὶ πολλῷ καταλαμπόμενος ; 

Ξ. καὶ μάλα. 
Il. κατανοεῖς οὖν ἐν μέσῳ τῷ λειμῶνι περίβολον δ % 

285 καὶ πύλην ἑτέραν ; 

Ξ. ἔστιν οὕτως. ἀλλὰ τίς καλεῖται 6 τόπος οὗτος ; 

Π. εὐδαιμόνων οἰκητήριον, ἔφη" ὧδε γὰρ διατρίβουσιν 
αἱ ᾿Δρεταὶ πᾶσαι, καὶ ἡ Εὐδαιμονία. 

Ξ. εἶεν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, ὡς καλὸν λέγεις τὸν τόπον εἶναι. 

290 «XVIII. Π. Οὐκοῦν παρὰ τὴν πύλην ὁρᾷς, ἔφη, ὅτι 
γυνή τις ἐστὶ, καλὴ καὶ καθεστηκυῖα τὸ πρόσωπον, μέσῃ 
δὲ καὶ κεκριμένῃ ἤδη τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, ἁπλῆν δ᾽ ἔχουσα στολὴν 
καὶ καλλωπισμόν ; ἕστηκε δὲ οὐκ ἐπὶ στρογγύλου λίθου, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τετραγώνου, ἀσφαλῶς κειμένου. καὶ μετὰ ταύτης 

ags ἄλλαι δύο εἰσὶ, θυγατέρες τινὲς δοκοῦσαι εἶναι. 

Ξ. ἐμφαίνεται οὕτως ἔχειν. 

I]. τούτων τοίνυν ἡ μὲν ἐν τῷ μέσῳ Παιδεία ἐστίν" ἡ 
δὲ, ᾿Αλήθεια' ἡ δὲ, Πειθώ. 

Ξ. τί δὲ ἕστηκεν ἐπὶ λίθου τετραγώνου αὕτη ; 

3050 ΟΠ, σημεῖον, ἔφη, ὅτι ἀσφαλής τε καὶ βεβαία ἡ πρὸς 
αὐτὴν ὁδός ἐστι τοῖς ἀφικνουμένοις, καὶ τῶν διδομένων 
ἀσφαλὴς ἡ δόσις τοῖς λαμβάνουσι. 

Ξ. καὶ τίνα ἐστὶν, ἃ δίδωσιν αὕτη ; 


ΠΙΝΑΞ. Ir 


II. Odpoos καὶ ᾿Αφοβία, ἔφη ἐκεῖνος. 
"»- ΄“ Ν ’ , , 
=. ταῦτα δὲ τίνα ἐστιν ; 305 
Π. ἐπιστήμη. ἔφη. Tod μηδὲν ἄν ποτε δεινὸν παθεῖν ἐν 
a ΄ 
τῷ βίῳ. 
XIX. Ξ. ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ὡς καλὰ, ἔφην, τὰ δῶρα. ᾿Αλλὰ 
΄ coll [2 Ν - , a 
τίνος ἕνεκεν οὕτως ἔξω τοῦ περιβόλου ἕστηκεν ; 
II. ὅπως τοὺς παραγιγνομένους, ἔφη, θεραπεύῃ καὶ 310 
ποτί(η τὴ θ hv δύν ἴθ᾽, 6 θαρθῶ 
Ἢ τὴν καθαρτικὴν δύναμιν. εἶθ᾽, ὅταν καθαρθῶσιν, 
οὕτως αὐτοὺς εἰσάγει πρὸς τὰς ᾿Αρετάς. 
Ξ. πῶς τοῦτο ; ἔφην ἐγώ. οὐ γὰρ συνώημι. 
Π. ἀλλὰ συνήσεις, ἔφη. ὡς ἂν, εἴ τις φιλοτίμως 
κάμνων ἐτύγχανε, πρὸς ἰατρὸν δήπου γενόμενος πρό- 315 
o s¢/ SN a +e “ 
τερον καθαρτικοῖς ἂν ἐξέβαλε τὰ νοσοποιοῦντα᾽ εἶτα οὕτως 
+ a See - \ ea , ies t 5 ks 
av αὐτὸν ὁ ἰατρὸς εἰς ἀνάληψιν καὶ ὑγίειαν κατέστησεν" εἰ 
δὲ μὴ ἐπείθετο οἷς ἐπέταττεν, εὐλόγως ἂν δήπου ἀπωσθεὶς 
Ἢ , « Ν la , 
ἐξώλετο ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου. 
-- cal Ν / ¥ 5 , 
Ξ. ταῦτα μὲν συνίημι, env ἐγώ. 320 
II. τὸν αὐτὸν τοίνυν τρόπον, ἔφη, καὶ πρὸς τὴν Παι- 
δείαν ὅταν τις παραγένηται, θεραπεύει αὐτὸν καὶ ποτίζει 
βαγένηται, ὕέρ 
‘ é ΄ , " " , -“ Oe BE Wf Ix 
τὴν ἑαυτῆς δύναμιν, ὅπως ἐκκαθάρῃ πρῶτον καὶ ἐκβάλῃ τὰ 
κακὰ πάντα, ὅσα ἔχων ἦλθε. 
=. ποῖα ταῦτα; 325 
Π. τὴν ἄγνοιαν καὶ τὸν πλάνον, ὃν ἐπεπώκει παρὰ τῆς 
᾿Απάτης, καὶ τὴν ἀλαζονείαν καὶ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν καὶ τὴν 
ἀκρασίαν καὶ τὸν θυμὸν καὶ τὴν φιλαργυρίαν, καὶ τὰ 
λοιπὰ πάντα, ὧν ἀνεπλήσθη ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ περιβόλῳ. 
XX. Ξ. ὅταν οὖν καθαρθῇ, ποῖ αὐτὸν ἀποστέλλει ; 330 
Π. ἔνδον, ἔφη, πρὸς τὴν ᾿Επιστήμην καὶ πρὸς τὰς 
> 
ἄλλας ᾿Αρετάς. 
--- ’ 
Ξ. ποίας ταύτας ; 
Π. οὐχ ὁρᾷς, ἔφη, ἔσω τῆς πύλης χορὸν γυναικῶν, ὡς 
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335 εὐειδεῖς δοκοῦσιν εἶναι καὶ εὔτακτοι, καὶ στολὴν ἀτρύφερον 
καὶ ἁπλῆν ἔχουσιν" ἔτι τε ὡς ἄπλαστοί εἰσι, καὶ οὐδαμῶς 
κεκαλλωπισμέναι καθάπερ αἱ ἄλλαι ; 

=. ὁρῶ, ἔφην" ἀλλὰ τίνες αὗται καλοῦνται ; 
Π. ἡ μὲν πρώτη Ἐπιστήμη, ἔφη, καλεῖται. αἱ δὲ 

349 ἄλλαι ταύτης ἀδελφαὶ, ᾿Ανδρεία, Δικαιοσύνη, Kadoxa- 
γαθία, Σωφροσύνη, Εὐταξία, ᾿Ελευθερία, ᾿Ἐγκράτεια, 


Πραύότης. 
Ξ. ὦ κάλλιστε, ἔφην ἔγωγε, ὡς ἐν μεγάλῃ ἐλπίδι 
ἐσμέν. 
3415 Π. ἐὰν συνῆτε, ἔφη, καὶ ἕξιν περιποιήσησθ᾽ ὧν ἀ- 
κούετε. 


. ἀλλὰ προσέξομεν, ἔφην ἔγω, ὡς μάλιστα. 
I. τοιγαροῦν, ἔφη, σωθήσεσθε. 
XXI. Ξ. Ὅταν οὖν παραλάβωσιν αὐτὸν αὗται, ποῖ 
350 ἄγουσι; 
Il. πρὸς τὴν μητέρα, ἔφη. 
αὕτη δὲ τίς ἐστιν; 
. Εὐδαιμονία, ἔφη. 


1 
-- 


Ξ. ποία δὲ ἐστὶν αὕτη ; 
355. Π. ὁρᾷς τὴν ὁδὸν ἐκείνην, τὴν φέρουσαν ἐπὶ τὸ ὑψηλὸν 
ἐκεῖνο, ὅ ἐστιν ἀκρόπολις τῶν περιβόλων πάντων ; 
Ξ. ὁρῶ. 
ΠῚ, οὐκοῦν ἐπὶ τοῦ mpomvAalov καθεστηκυῖα γυνὴ εὐειδής 
τις κάθηται ἐπὶ θρόνου ὑψηλοῦ, κεκοσμημένη ἐλευθέρως καὶ 
360 ἀπεριέργως, καὶ ἐστεφανωμένη στεφάνῳ εὐανθεῖ πάνυ 
καλῷ 5 
Ξ. ἐμφαίνεται οὕτως. 
Π. αὕτη τοίνυν ἐστὶν ἡ Εὐδαιμονία, ἔφη. 
ΧΧΙΙ. Ξ. ὅταν οὖν ὧδέ τις παραγένηται, τί ποιεῖ; 
305. [Π. στεφανοῖ αὐτὸν, ἔφη, τῇ ἑαυτῆς δυνάμει ἥ τε 
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Εὐδαιμονία καὶ ai ἄλλαι *Aperal πᾶσαι, ὥσπερ νενικηκότα 
τοὺς μεγίστους ἀγῶνας. 

_ ὶ ί 5 “ ’ > , Ἔ Ν z | 7 

=. καὶ ποίους ἀγῶνας νενίκηκεν αὐτός ; ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. τοὺς μεγίστους, ἔφη, καὶ τὰ μέγιστα θηρία, ἃ πρό- 

» φῆ, ? 
τερον αὐτὸν κατήσθιε, καὶ ἐκόλαζε, καὶ ἐποίει δοῦλον. 37° 
ταῦτα πάντα νενίκηκε, καὶ ἀπέρριψεν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ 
κεκράτηκεν ἑαυτοῦ, ὥστε ἐκεῖνα νῦν τούτῳ δουλεύουσι, 
καθάπερ οὗτος ἐκείνοις πρότερον. 

XXII. Ξ. ποῖα ταῦτα λέγεις τὰ θηρία; πάνυ γὰρ 
ἐπιποθῷῶ ἀκοῦσαι. 375 

lal bal 

Il. πρῶτον μὲν, ἔφη, τὴν “Ayvo.av, καὶ τὸν Πλάνον. ἢ 
οὐ δοκεῖ σοι θηρία ταῦτα εἶναι ; 

— Ν / yy 3 ’ 

Ξ. καὶ πονηρά γε, ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. εἶτα τὴν Λύπην, καὶ τὸν ᾿Οδυρμὸν, καὶ τὴν Φιλαρ- 
γυρίαν, καὶ τὴν ᾿Ακρασίαν, καὶ τὴν λοιπὴν ἅπασαν 380 
Κακίαν. πάντων τούτων κρατεῖ, καὶ οὐ κρατεῖται, ὥσπε 

p ’ f ; 
πρότερον. 

Ξ. ὦ καλῶν τῶν ἔργων, ἔφην ἐγὼ, καὶ καλῆς τῆς νίκης. 
> -“ a 
Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ἔτι μοι εἶπέ. τίς ἡ δύναμις τοῦ στεφάνου, 

° a Ξ 
ᾧ ἔφης στεφανοῦν αὐτόν ; » 385 
Π. εὐδαιμονικὴ, ὦ νεανίσκε. 6 γὰρ στεφανωθεὶς ταύτ 
I> ἐ 
τῇ δυνάμει εὐδαίμων γίγνεται καὶ μακάριος, καὶ ἔχει οὐκ 
ἐν ἑτέροις τὰς ἐλπίδας τῆς εὐδαιμονίας, GAN’ ἐν αὑτῷ. 
f ] μ ᾽ t 
XXIV. Ξ. ws καλὸν τὸ νίκημα λέγεις. Ὅταν δὲ 
-“ -“ “a cal s/ 
στεφανωθῇ, τί ποιεῖ, ἢ ποῖ βαδίζει ; 300 

Π. ἄγουσιν αὐτὸν ὑπολαβοῦσαι ai’ Aperal πρὸς τὸν τόπον 

»“" id ? “ ‘ 4 > id \ bl tal 
“ἐκεῖνον, ὅθεν ἦλθε πρῶτον, καὶ δεικνύουσιν αὐτῷ τοὺς ἐκεῖ 
διατρίβοντας, ὡς κακῶς διατρίβουσι καὶ ἀθλίως ζῶσι, καὶ ὡς 

ρ ; , 
ναυαγοῦσιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ, καὶ πλανῶνται, Kal ἄγονται κατα- 
έ [ ε΄ \ λ ί « ‘ ΄ ~ ie) A / O£ 
κεκρατημένοι, ὥσπερ ὑπὸ πολεμίων, οἱ μὲν ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ακρασίας, 395 
οἱ δὲ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αλαζονείας, of δὲ ὑπὸ Φιλαργυρίας, ἕτεροι δὲ 


400 


410 


420 
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ὑπὸ Κενοδοξίας, ἕτεροι δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων κακῶν. ἐξ ὧν ov 
δύνανται ἐκλῦσαι ἑαυτοὺς τῶν δεινῶν, οἷς δέδενται, ὥστε 
σωθῆναι καὶ ἀφικέσθαι ὧδε" ἀλλὰ ταράττονται διὰ παντὸς 
τοῦ βίου. τοῦτο δὲ πάσχουσι διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι τὴν 
ἐνθάδε ὁδὸν εὑρεῖν ἐπελάθοντο γὰρ τὸ παρὰ τοῦ Δαιμονίου 
πρόσταγμα. 

XXV. Ξ. ὀρθῶς μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν. ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτο 
πάλιν ἀπορῶ, διὰ τί δεικνύουσιν αὐτῷ τὸν τόπον ἐκεῖνον 


5 at ᾿Αρεταὶ, ὅθεν ἥκει τὸ πρότερον. 


Π. οὐκ ἀκριβῶς ἤδει οὐδὲ ἠπίστατο οὐδὲν τῶν ἐκεῖ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐνεδοίαζε᾽ καὶ διὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν, καὶ τὸν πλάνον, 
ὃν δὴ ἐπεπώκει, τὰ μὴ ὄντα ἀγαθὰ ἐνόμιζεν ἀγαθὰ εἶναι, 
καὶ τὰ μὴ ὄντα κακὰ κακά. διὸ καὶ ἔζη) κακῶς, ὥσπερ οἱ 
ἄλλοι οἱ ἐκεῖ διατρίβοντες. νῦν δὲ ἀπειληφὼς τὴν ἐπι- 
στήμην τῶν συμφερόντων, αὐτός τε καλῶς Gj, καὶ τούτους 
θεωρεῖ ὡς κακῶς πράττουσιν. 

XXVI. Ξ. ᾿Επειδὰν οὖν θεωρήσῃ πάντα, τί ποιεῖ, 7) 
ποῖ ἔτι βαδίζει ; 

IT. ὅποι ἂν βούληται, ἔφη: πανταχοῦ γάρ ἐστιν αὐτῷ 
ἀσφάλεια, ὥσπερ τῷ τὸ Κωρύκιον ἄντρον ἔχοντι. καὶ 
πανταχοῦ, οἵ ἂν ἀφίκηται, πάντα καλῶς βιώσεται μετὰ 
πάσης ἀσφαλείας. ὑποδέξονται γὰρ αὐτὸν ἀσμένως πάν- 
τες, καθάπερ τὸν ἰατρὸν οἱ κάμνοντες. 

=. πότερον οὗν κἀκείνας τὰς γυναῖκας, ἂς ἔφης θηρία 
εἶναι, οὐκέτι φοβεῖται, μή τι πάθῃ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ; 

Π. μὰ Δία, οὐδέν. οὐ μὴ διοχληθήσεται, οὔτε ὑπὸ 
Ὀδύνης, οὔτε ὑπὸ Λύπης, οὔτε ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ακρασίας, οὔτε ὑπὸ 
Φιλαργυρίας, οὔτε ὑπὸ Πενίας, οὔτε ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου κακοῦ 
οὐδενός. ἁπάντων γὰρ κυριεύει, καὶ ἐπάνω πάντων ἐστὶ 
τῶν πρότερον αὐτὸν λυπούντων, καθάπερ οἱ ἐχιόδηκτοι. 
τὰ γὰρ θηρία δήπου, τὰ πάντας τοὺς ἄλλους κακοποιοῦντα 


a 


ι δὲ ΣΝ 
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,’ , 5 / ᾽ a x A Ν 5» / 
μέχρι θανάτου, ἐκείνους οὐ. λυπεῖ, διὰ TO ἔχειν ἀντιφάρ- 
> , of \ “ 3 / > Ν Ὁ Ν Ν 
μακον αὐτούς. οὕτω καὶ τοῦτον οὐκέτι οὐδὲν λυπεῖ, διὰ τὸ 
ἔχειν ἀντιφάρμακον. 
a > ° 9 2 Le) 
XXVII. 2. καλῶς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς λέγειν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔτι τοῦτό 
an ca 4 
μοι εἶπέ: τίνες εἰσὶν οὗτοι of δοκοῦντες ἐκεῖθεν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ βουνοῦ παραγίγνεσθαι ; καὶ of μὲν αὐτῶν, ἐστεφανω- 
n .. 
μένοι, ἔμφασιν ποιοῦσιν εὐφροσύνης τινός" οἱ δὲ, ἀστεφά- 
μωτοι, λύπης καὶ ταραχῆς" καὶ τὰς κνήμας καὶ τὰς κεφα- 
λὰς δοκοῦσι τετρῖφθαι, κατέχονται δὲ ὑπὸ γυναικῶν τινων. 
ε Ν 5 / c / ὌΠ ΕΝ Ἁ ἣν 
Il. οἱ μὲν ἐστεφανωμένοι, of σεσωσμένοι εἰσὶ πρὸς τὴν 
Παιδείαν, καὶ εὐφραίνονται τετυχηκότες αὐτῆς. οἱ δὲ 
- / « Ν 5 -- , « \ “ Π ὃ / 
ἀστεφάνωτοι, of μὲν, ἀπεγνωσμένοι ὑπὸ τῆς [Ιαιδείας, 
5 , a ΕΞ. 7 ΄ ἐπι ¢ Ν > 
ἀνακάμπτουσι, κακῶς καὶ ἀθλίως διακείμενοι οἱ δὲ, ἀπο- 
δεδειλιακότες καὶ οὐκ ἀναβεβηκότες πρὸς τὴν Καρτερίαν, 
πάλιν ἀνακάμπτουσι, καὶ πλανῶνται ἀνοδίᾳ. 
Ξ. ai δὲ γυναῖκες, αἱ μετ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀκολουθοῦσαι, τίνες 
εἰσὶν αὗται; 
- 3 
Π. Λῦπαι; ἔφη, καὶ Ὀδύναι, καὶ ᾿Αθυμίαι, καὶ ᾿Αδοξίαι, 
καὶ Αγνοιαι. 
XXVIII. Ξ. πάντα κακὰ λέγεις αὐτοῖς ἀκολουθεῖν. 
Π. νὴ Δία, πάντα, ἔ ἐπακολουθοῦσιν. Οὗτοι δὲ 
1» ᾿ 
ὅταν παραγένωνται εἰς τὸν πρῶτον περίβολον πρὸς τὴν 
« , ‘ ‘ ; , > « \ > n 
Ηδυπάθειαν καὶ τὴν ᾿Ακρασίαν, οὐχ ἑαυτοὺς αἰτιῶνται 
Ρ] 3 
’ lal 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς κακῶς λέγουσι καὶ τὴν Παιδείαν, καὶ τοὺς 
ἐκεῖσε βαδίζοντας, ὡς ταλαίπωροι καὶ ἄθλιοί εἰσι καὶ 
Ν ΄ Ν ΡῚ ε .» > , 
κακοδαίμονες, ol τὸν βίον τὸν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἀπολιπόντες 
κακῶς ζῶσι, καὶ οὐκ ἀπολαύουσι τῶν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἀγαθῶν. 
Ξ. ποῖα δὲ λέγουσιν ἀγαθὰ εἶναι ; 
Π. τὴν ἀσωτίαν, καὶ τὴν ἀκρασίαν, ὡς εἴποι ἄν τις ἐπὶ 
κεφαλαίου. τὸ γὰρ εὐωχεῖσθαι βοσκημάτων τρόπον καὶ 
ἀπολαύειν μέγιστα ἀγαθὰ ἡγοῦνται εἶναι. 


430 
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XXIX. Ξ. αἱ δὲ ἕτεραι γυναῖκες αἱ ἐκεῖθεν παραγιγ- 
νόμεναι, ἵλαραΐ τε καὶ γελῶσαι, τίνες καλοῦνται ; 

IT. Δόξαι, ἔφη" καὶ ἀγαγοῦσαι πρὸς τὴν Παιδείαν τοὺς 
εἰσελθόντας πρὸς τὰς ᾿Αρετὰς ἀνακάμπτουσιν, dnws ἑτέρους 
ἀγάγωσι, καὶ ἀναγγείλωσιν ὅτι εὐδαίμονες ἤδη γεγόνασιν 
οὗς τότε ἀπήγαγον. 

Ξ. πότερον οὗν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, αὗται εἴσω πρὸς τὰς ᾿Αρετὰς 
εἰσπορεύονται ; 

Il. οὐ γὰρ θέμις Δόξαν εἰσπορεύεσθαι πρὸς τὴν Ἔπι- 
στήμην' ἀλλὰ τῇ Παιδείᾳ παραδιδόασιν αὐτούς. εἶτα, 
ὅταν ἡ ΠΠαιδεία παραλάβῃ, ἀνακάμπτουσιν αὗται πάλιν, 
ἄλλους ἄξουσαι: ὥσπερ αἱ νῆες, τὰ φορτία ἐξελόμεναι, 
πάλιν ἀνακάμπτουσιν, καὶ ἄλλων τινῶν γεμίῶνται. 

XXX. Ξ. ταῦτα μὲν δὴ καλῶς μοι δοκεῖς, ἔφην, 
ἐξηγῆσθαι. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο οὐδέπω ἡμῖν δεδήλωκας, τί 
προστάττει τὸ Δαιμόνιον τοῖς εἰσπορευομένοις εἰς τὸν βίον 
ποιεῖν. : 

Il. θαρρεῖν, ἔφη. διὸ καὶ ὑμεῖς Oappetre’ πάντα yap 
ὑμῖν ἐξηγήσομαι, καὶ οὐδὲν παραλείψω. 

Ξ. καλῶς λέγεις, ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. κτείνας οὖν τὴν χεῖρα πάλιν, 'Ορᾶτε, ἔφη, τὴν 
γυναῖκα ἐκείνην, ἣ δοκεῖ τυφλή τις εἶναι, καὶ ἐπὶ λίθου 
στρογγύλου ἑστάναι, ἣν καὶ ἄρτι ὑμῖν εἶπον ὅτι Τύχη 
καλεῖται; 

Ξ. ὁρῶμεν. 

ΧΧΧΙ, Π. ταύτῃ κελεύει, ἔφη, μὴ πιστεύειν, καὶ 
βέβαιον μηδὲν νομίζειν μηδὲ ἀσφαλὲς εἶναι, ὅ τι ἂν παρ᾽ 
αὐτῆς λάβῃ τις, μηδὲ ὡς ἴδια ἡγεῖσθαι. οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει 
πάλιν ταῦτα ἀφελέσθαι καὶ ἑτέρῳ δοῦναι" πολλάκις γὰρ 
τοῦτο εἴωθε ποιεῖν. καὶ διὰ ταύτην οὖν τὴν αἰτίαν 
κελεύει πρὸς τὰς παρ᾽ αὐτῆς δόσεις ἀηττήτους γίγνεσθαι, 
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καὶ μήτε χαίρειν ὅταν διδῷ μήτε ἀθυμεῖν ὅταν ἀφέ- 490 


ληται, καὶ μήτε ψέγειν αὐτὴν μήτε ἐπαινεῖν. οὐδὲν γὰρ 
cot x cal , > >” \ «ες Ν / 
ποιεῖ μετὰ λογισμοῦ, GAA εἰκῃ, Kal ws ἔτυχε, πάντα, 
“΄ἶ , cn ¥ Ν “ 2 Ν , 
ὥσπερ πρότερον ὑμῖν ἐλεξα. διὰ τοῦτο οὖν TO Δαιμόνιον 
κελεύει μὴ θαυμάζειν ὅ τι ἂν πράττῃ αὕτη, μηδὲ γίγνεσθαι 
ὁμοίους τοῖς κακοῖς τραπεζίταις. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι, ὅταν 
μὲν λάβωσι τὸ ἀργύριον παρὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, χαίρουσι, 
καὶ ἴδιον νομίζουσιν εἷναι. ὅταν δὲ ἀπαιτῶνται, ἀγανακ- 
τοῦσι, καὶ δεινὰ οἴονται πεπονθέναι. οὐ μνημοιεύοντες, 
ὅτι ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἔλαβον τὰ θέματα, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μηδὲν κωλύειν 
Ἁ ,ὔ , « 4 / / 
τὸν θέμενον πάλιν κομίσασθαι. ὡσαύτως τοίνυν κελεύει 
ἔχειν τὸ Δαιμόνιον καὶ πρὸς τὴν παρ᾽ αὐτῆς δόσιν" καὶ 
, - , ν , ε ΄ “ 
μνημονεύειν, ὅτι τοιαύτην ἔχει φύσιν ἡ Τύχη, ὥστε & 
δέδωκεν ἀφελέσθαι, καὶ ταχέως πάλιν δοῦναι πολλα- 
3 

πλάσια, αὖθις δὲ ἀφελέσθαι ἃ δέδωκεν: οὐ μόνον δὲ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ προὐπάρχοντα. ἃἂ γοῦν δίδωσι κελεύει λαβεῖν 
παρ᾽ αὐτῆς, καὶ συντόμως ἀπελθεῖν ἔχοντας πρὸς τὴν 
βεβαίαν καὶ ἀσφαλῆ δόσιν. 

XXXII. Ξ. ποίαν ταύτην ; ἔφην ἐγώ. 

II. ἣν λήψονται παρὰ τῆς ΠΙαιδείας, ἣν διασωθῶσιν 
ἐκεῖ, 

-- ° , » 

Ξ. αὕτη οὖν τίς ἐστιν; 

Π. ἡ ἀληθὴς ᾿Επιστήμη, ἔφη, τῶν συμφερόντων, καὶ 
ἀσφαλὴς δόσις καὶ βεβαία καὶ ἀμετάβλητος. φεύγειν 
οὖν κελεύει συντόμως πρὸς ταύτην" καὶ ὅταν ἔλθωσι πρὸς 
τὰς γυναῖκας ἐκεῖνας, ἂς καὶ πρότερον εἶπον ὅτι ᾿Ακρασία 
καὶ ἩΗδυπάθεια καλοῦνται, καὶ ἐντεῦθεν κελεύει συντόμως 
ἀπαλλάττεσθαι---καὶ μὴ πιστεύειν μηδὲ ταύταις μηδὲν----ἕως 

4 Ν ’ » ’ ’ὔ "᾿ » ‘4 
ἂν πρὸς τὴν Ψευδοπαιδείαν ἀφίκωνται. κελεύει οὖν αὐτοὺς 
χρόνον τινὰ ἐνδιατρῖψαι, καὶ λαβεῖν ὅ τι ἂν βούλωνται 


᾽ Φ σι " " " “- > ΄ “, / 4 
Tap αὐτῆς, ὥσπερ ἐφόδιον" εἴτα ἐντεῦθεν ἀπιέναι πρὸς 5 
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τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν συντόμως. ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν, ἃ προσ- 
τάττει τὸ Δαιμόνιον. ὅστις τοίνυν παρ᾽ αὐτά τι ποιεῖ, ἣ 
παρακούει, ἀπόλλυται κακὸς κακῶς. 

ΧΧΧΠΙ. Ὃ μὲν δὴ μῦθος, ὦ ξένοι, ὁ ἐν τῷ πίνακι 
τοιοῦτος ἡμῖν ἐστίν. εἰ δὲ δεῖ τι προσπυθέσθαι περὶ ἑκάσ- 
του τούτων, οὐδεὶς φθόνος" ἐγὼ γὰρ ὑμῖν φράσω. 

Ξ. καλῶς λέγεις, ἔφην ἐγώ. ᾿Αλλὰ τί κελεύει αὐτοὺς 
αιμόνιον λαβεῖν παρὰ τῆς Ψευδοπαιδείας ; 

. ταῦθ᾽ ἃ δοκεῖ εὔχρηστα εἶναι. 


ΠΡ» 


Ξ. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν τίνα ἐστί; 

Π. γράμματα, ἔφη, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μαθημάτων ἃ καὶ 
Πλάτων φησὶν ὡσανεὶ χαλινοῦ τινος δύναμιν ἔχειν τοῖς 
νέοις, ἵνα μὴ εἰς ἕτερα περισπῶνται. 

Ξ. πότερον δὲ ἀνάγκη ταῦτα λαβεῖν, εἰ μέλλει τις 
ἥξειν πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν Παιδείαν, ἣ οὔ ; 

Π. ἀνάγκη μὲν οὐδεμία, ἔφη" χρήσιμα μέντοι ἐστί. 
πρὸς δὲ τὸ βελτίους γενέσθαι οὐδὲν συμβάλλεται ταῦτα. 

Ξ. οὐδὲν ἄρα, ἔφην, λέγεις ταῦτα χρήσιμα εἶναι πρὸς 
τὸ βελτίους γενέσθαι ἄνδρας ; 

Π. ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ἄνευ τούτων βελτίους γενέσθαι. ὅμως 
δὲ οὐκ ἄχρηστα κἀκεῖνά ἐστιν. ὡς γὰρ δι’ ἑρμηνέως συμ- 
βάλλομεν τὰ λεγόμενά ποτε, ὅμως μέντοι γε οὐκ ἄχρη- 
στον ἦν ἡμᾶς καὶ αὐτοὺς τὴν φωνὴν εἰδέναι (ἀκριβέστερον 
γὰρ ἄν τι συνήκαμεν)" οὕτω καὶ ἄνευ τούτων τῶν μαθη- 
μάτων οὐδὲν κωλύει γενέσθαι. 

XXXIV. Ξ. πότερον οὐδὲ προέχουσιν οὗτοι of μαθη- 
ματικοὶ πρὸς τὸ βελτίους γενέσθαι τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώ- 
πων; 

Π. πῶς μέλλουσι προέχειν, ἐπειδὰν φαίνωνται ἠπατη- 
μένοι περὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι, καὶ 
ἔτι κατεχόμενοι ὑπὸ πάσης κακίας; οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει 
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, \ , x , | f 
εἰδέναι μὲν γράμματα καὶ κατέχειν τὰ μαθήματα πάντα, 
« Ν , \ “ cal e \ / \ 
ὑμοίως δὲ μέθυσον Kal ἀκρατῆ εἷναι, καὶ φιλάργυρον καὶ 
» Ἁ , \ , Ν 
ἄδικον καὶ προδότην, καὶ τὸ πέρας ἄφρονα. 

Ξ. ἀμέλει πολλοὺς τοιούτους ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν. 

Π. πῶς οὖν οὗτοι προέχουσιν, ἔφη, εἰς τὸ βελτίους 
ἄνδρας γενέσθαι ἕνεκα τούτων τῶν μαθημάτων ; 

XXXV. Ξ. οὐδαμῶς φαίνεται ἐκ τούτου τοῦ λόγου. 
᾿Αλλὰ τί ἐστιν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, τὸ αἴτιον, ὅτι ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ 

Ν Ν 5» 
περιβόλῳ διατρίβουσιν, ὥσπερ ἐγγίζοντες πρὸς τὴν ἀλη- 
θινὴν Παιδείαν ; 

Π. καὶ τί τοῦτο ὠφελεῖ αὐτοὺς, ἔφη, ὅτε πολλάκις 
ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν παραγιγνομένους ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου περιβόλου 
ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ακρασίας καὶ τῆς ἄλλης Κακίας εἰς τὸν τρίτον 
περιβόλον πρὸς τὴν Παιδείαν τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν, οἱ τούτους 
τοὺς μαθηματικοὺς παραλλάττουσιν ; ὥστε, πῶς ἔτι προέ- 
χουσιν ; ἄρα 7) ἀκινητότεροι ἢ δυσμαθέστεροί εἰσι. 

_ “ col ¥ 3 J , 

=. πὼς τοῦτο, ἐφὴην ἐγώ; 

Π. ὅτι οἱ μὲν ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ περιβόλῳ οὐ προσποιοῦνται 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

’ ΄ -“ 
ἐπίστασθαι ἃ οὐκ οἴδασιν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ περιβόλῳ, 
εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, προσποιοῦνταί γε ἐπίστασθαι & οὐκ 
οἴδασιν. ἕως δ᾽ ἂν ἔχωσι ταύτην τὴν δόξαν, ἀκινήτους 

oe, > a eae. ae cr ‘ ‘ ᾽ Ν 
αὐτοὺς ἀνάγκη εἶναι πρὸς τὸ ὁρμᾶν πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αληθινὴν 
Παιδείαν. εἶτα τὸ ἕτερον οὐκ ὁρᾷς, ὅτι καὶ αἱ Δόξαι 
ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου περιβόλου εἰσπορεύονται πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
ὁμοίως ; ὥστε οὐδὲν οὗτοι ἐκείνων βελτίους εἰσὶν, ἐὰν 

x 4 Ὁ « / . lal » 
μὴ καὶ τούτοις συνῇ ἡ Μεταμέλεια, καὶ πεισθῶσιν ὅτι 
ov Παιδείαν ἔχουσιν, ἀλλὰ Ψευδοπαιδείαν, δι’ ἧς ἀπα- 
τῶνται. οὕτω δὲ διακείμενοι οὐκ ἄν ποτε σωθεῖεν. καὶ 
΄ ΄ a / ¥ ” a ‘ fy 
ὑμεῖς τοίνυν, ὦ ξένοι, ἔφη, οὕτω ποιεῖτε, καὶ ἐνδιατρίβετε 
τοῖς λεγομένοις, μέχρις ἂν ἕξιν λάβητε. ἀλλὰ περὶ τῶν 
αὐτῶν πολλάκις δεῖ ἐπισκοπεῖν, καὶ μὴ διαλείπειν" τὰ δὲ 
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ἄλλα πάρεργα ἡγήσασθαι. εἰ δὲ μὴ, οὐδὲν ὄφελος ὑμῖν 
ἔσται ὧν νῦν ἀκούετε. 

585. XXXVI. =. ποιήσομεν. Τοῦτο δὲ ἐξήγησαι, πῶς οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἀγαθὰ, ὅσα λαμβάνουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι παρὰ τῆς 
Τύχης ; οἷον τὸ ζῆν, τὸ ὑγιαίνειν, τὸ πλουτεῖν, τὸ εὐδο-᾿ 
ξεῖν, τὸ τέκνα ἔχει", τὸ νικᾶν, καὶ ὅσα τούτοις παρα- 
πλήσια ; ἢ πάλιν, τὰ ἐναντία πῶς οὐκ ἔστι κακά ; πάνυ 

500 γὰρ παράδοξον ἡμῖν καὶ ἄπιστον δοκεῖ τὸ λεγόμενον, 

Il. “Aye τοίνυν, ἔφη, πειρῶ ἀποκρίνασθαι τὸ φαινό- 
μενον περὶ ὧν ἄν σε ἐρωτῶ. 

Ξ. ἀλλὰ ποιήσω τοῦτο, ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Il. πότερον οὗν, ἐὰν κακῶς τις (), ἀγαθὸν ἐκείνῳ τὸ 

595 ζῆν; 

Ξ. οὔ μοι δοκεῖ, ἀλλὰ κακόν" ἔφην ἐγώ. 

Π. πῶς οὖν ἀγαθόν ἐστι τὸ ζῆν, ἔφη, εἴπερ τούτῳ ἐστὶ 
κακόν; 

Ξ. ὅτι τοῖς μὲν κακῶς ζῶσι καὶ κακόν μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι" 

600 τοῖς δὲ καλῶς, ἀγαθόν. 

Il. καὶ κακὸν ἄρα λέγεις τὸ ζῆν, καὶ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι; 
ἔγωγε. 
XXXVI. Π. μὴ οὖν ἀπιθάνως λέγε. ἀδύνατον γὰρ 
τὸ αὐτὸ πρᾶγμα ἅμα καὶ κακὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι. οὕτω 

605 μὲν γὰρ καὶ ὠφέλιμον καὶ βλαβερὸν ἂν εἴη, καὶ αἱρετὸν 
καὶ φευκτὸν ἅμα ἀεί, 

Ξ. ἀπίθανον μέν. ἀλλὰ πῶς οὐκ, εἰ τὸ κακῶς ζῆν, ᾧ 
ἂν ὑπάρχῃ, κακόν τι ὑπάρχει αὐτῷ, κακὸν αὐτὸ τὸ (ὴν 
ἐστιν; 

610 TI, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ αὐτὸ, ἔφη, ὑπάρχει τὸ Civ τῷ κακῶς 
ζῆν" ἣ οὔ σοι φαίνεται; 

Ξ. ἀμέλει οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ τὸ αὐτὸ εἶναι. 
Π, τὸ κακῶς τοίνυν ζῆν κακόν ἐστι τὸ δὲ ζῆν οὐ κακόν. 
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ἐπεὶ, εἰ ἦν κακὸν, τοῖς ζῶσι καλῶς κακὸν ἂν ὑπῆρχεν, ἐπεὶ 
τὸ ζῆν αὐτοῖς ὑπῆρχεν, ὅπερ ἐστὶ κακὸν. 615 

Ξ. ἀληθῆ μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν. 

ΧΧΧΥΤΙΙ. I]. ἐπεὶ τοίνυν ἀμφοτέροις συμβαίνει τὸ 
Giv, καὶ τοῖς καλῶς ζῶσι καὶ τοῖς κακῶς, οὐκ ἂν εἴη οὔτε 
ἀγαθὸν τὸ ζῆν οὔτε κακόν' ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸ τέμνειν καὶ 

"καίειν ἐν τοῖς ἀρρωστοῦσίν ἐστι νοσερὸν καὶ ὑγιεινὸν, 620 
ἀλλὰ τὸ πῶς τέμνειν" οὐκοῦν οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ζῆν, οὔκ 
ἐστι κακὸν αὐτὸ τὸ ζῆν, ἀλλὰ τὸ κακῶς ζῆν. 

Ξ. ἔστι ταῦτα. 

Π. σὺ τοίνυν οὕτω θεώρησον. πότερον ἂν βούλοιο 
Giv κακῶς, 7) ἀποθανεῖν καλῶς καὶ ἀνδρείως ; 625 

=. ἀποθανεῖν ἔγωγε καλῶς. 

I]. οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν κακόν ἐστιν, εἴπερ aipe- 
τώτερόν ἐστι πολλάκις τὸ ἀποθανεῖν τοῦ ζῆν. 

Ξ. ἔστι ταῦτα. 

Π. οὐκοῦν ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ περὶ τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν καὶ 63ο 
νοσεῖν. πολλάκις γὰρ οὐ συμφέρει ὑγιαίνειν, ἀλλὰ τοὐ- 
vavriov, ὅταν ἦ ἡ περίστασις τοιαύτη. 

Ξ. ἀληθῆ λέγεις. 

ΧΧΧΙΧ, I]. ἄγε δὴ, σκεψώμεθα καὶ περὶ τοῦ πλου- 
τεῖν οὕτως" εἴγε θεωρεῖν ἐστιν, ὡς πολλάκις ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν, 635 
ὑπάρχοντά τινι πλοῦτον, κακῶς δὲ ζῶντα τοῦτον καὶ 
ἀθλίως. 

Ξ. νὴ Δία, πολλούς γε. 

Π. οὐκοῦν οὐδὲν τούτοις ὁ πλοῦτος βοηθεῖ εἰς τὸ ζῆν 

" καλῶς ; 640 

Ξ. οὕτω φαίνεται" αὐτοὶ yap φαῦλοί εἰσιν. 

Π. οὐκοῦν τὸ σπουδαίους εἶναι οὐχ ὁ πλοῦτος ποιεῖ, 


ἀλλὰ ἡ Παιδεία. 


— , ., 4 ¥ “ ’ 
Ξ. εἰκός γε, ἐκ τούτου ἄρα τοῦ λόγου. 
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Lal b) a cal 
II. οὐδὲ ὁ πλοῦτος ἀγαθόν ἐστιν, εἴπερ οὐ βοηθεῖ τοῖς 
» OTe SS ΑἹ \ 7 > 
ἐχουσιν αὑτὸν εἰς TO βελτίους εἰναι. 
Ξ. φαίνεται οὕτως. 
a DNS eed, 
I]. οὐδὲ συμφέρει apa ἐνίοις πλουτεῖν, ὅταν μὴ ἐπί- 
στωνται τῷ πλούτῳ χρῆσθαι. 
t ‘ 
Ξ. δοκεῖ μοι. 
a A \ = A - 
Π. πῶς οὖν τοῦτο ἄν τις κρίνειεν ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, ὃ πολ- 
/ / 
λάκις ob συμφέρει ὑπάρχειν ; 
— ’ n 
=. οὐδαμῶς. 
n a , n 
II. οὐκοῦν εἰ μέν tis ἐπίσταται τῷ πλούτῳ χρῆσθαι 
lal Ay 3 VA > - 5 , Ν Ν lal 
καλῶς Kal ἐμπείρως, εὖ βιώσεται εἰ δὲ μὴ, κακῶς. 
Ξ. ἀληθέστατά μοι δοκεῖς τοῦτο λέγειν. 
XL. Π. καὶ τὸ σύνολον δέ; ἔστι τὸ τιμᾶν ταῦτα ὡς ἀγαθὰ 
ν A 9 ἢ « Ν a jes) \ X ’ ὧν 
ὄντα, ἢ ἀτιμάζειν ὡς κακὰ, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ταράττον τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους καὶ βλάπτον" ὅτι, ἐὰν τιμῶσι καὶ οἴωνται διὰ 
τούτων μόνων εἶναι τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὑπομένουσι 
πράττειν ἕνεκα τούτων, καὶ τὰ ἀσεβέστατα δοκοῦντα εἶναι 
οὐ παραιτοῦνται. ταῦτα δὲ πάσχουσι διὰ τὴν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ 
ἄγνοιαν. ἀγνοοῦσι γὰρ ὅτι οὐ γίγνεται ἐκ κακῶν ἀγαθόν. 
aA (pat ν᾿ ͵ WOR 8 a \ 
πλοῦτον δέ ἐστι πολλοὺς κτησαμένους ἰδεῖν ἐκ κακῶν Kal 
> n ¥ é Ὁ / 5 cal / oh 
αἰσχρῶν ἔργων" οἷον λέγω ἐκ τοῦ προδιδόναι, Kal Ani- 
(ea0ai, καὶ ἀνδροφονεῖν, καὶ συκοφαντεῖν, καὶ ἀποστερεῖν, 
καὶ ἐξ ἄλλων πολλῶν καὶ μοχθηρῶν. 
=. ἔστι ταῦτα. 
ΧΙ]. Π. εἰ τοίνυν γίγνεται ἐκ κακοῦ ἀγαθὸν μηδὲν", 
A Ν ΄ n » , 
ὥσπερ εἰκὸς, πλοῦτος δὲ γίγνεται ἐκ κακῶν ἔργων, ἀνάγκη 
μὴ εἶναι ἀγαθὸν τὸν πλοῦτον. 
— / “ 5 / fal , 
=. συμβαίνει οὕτως ἐκ τούτου τοῦ λόγου. 
Π. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ φρονεῖν γε οὐδὲ δικαιοπραγεῖν οὐκ 
ΜΜ fe "5 “ v «ς td Ν τ Ν 
ἔστι κτήσασθαι ἐκ κακῶν ἔργων: ὡσαύτως δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ 
, “ AG a " an μ DAA Le / 
ἀδικεῖν Kal ἀφρονεῖν ἐκ καλῶν ἔργων" οὐδὲ ὑπάρχειν ἅμα 
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a a an \ a 
τῷ αὐτῷ δύναται. πλοῦτον δὲ καὶ δόξαν καὶ τὸ νικᾶν, 
καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ ὅσα τούτοις παραπλήσια, οὐδὲν κωλύει 
c / ‘\ e Ἂς lA “ e ’ oN 
ὑπάρχειν τινὶ ἅμα μετὰ κακίας πολλῆς. ὥστε οὐκ ἂν 
» lal »} Ν b] Ἂς ΧΑ 9 Ἂς \ fal ’ 
εἴη ταῦτα ἀγαθὰ, οὐδὲ κακά ἀλλὰ τὸ φρονεῖν μόνον 
ἀγαθὸν, τὸ δὲ ἀφρονεῖν κακόν. 680 
=. Ἱκανῶς μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν, ἔφην. 


Here the Greek text ends abruptly. What follows ts from 
a Latin version by Elichmann, in the 14th century, of 
an Arabic paraphrase, probably of the oth century. This 
version was published, after the translator's death, by 
Salmasius in 1640. 


Et profligavimus eam opinionem, qua illa a pravis 
actionibus esse creduntur. 

XLU. Senex. Utique multum hoc est et idem atque 
illud, quod diximus, talia neque bona neque mala esse, 
idque eo magis, quod, si ea ex solis actionibus pravis 
provenirent, essent mala tantummodo. Sed ab utroque 
genere omnia proficiscuntur, ideoque diximus ea nec bona 
esse nec mala, sicuti somnus et vigilia nec bona sunt nec 
mala. Et similiter, mea quidem sententia, ambulare et 
sedere et reliqua, quae accidunt unicuique eorum, qui 
aut intelligentes sunt aut ignorantes. Quae autem propria 
sunt alterutri, eorum alterum bonum alterum malum est ; 
sicuti tyrannis et justitia, quae duae res accidunt uni aut 
alteri; idque quia justitia perpetuo adhaeret intelligentia 
‘ praeditis, et tyrannis nullos nisi ignorantes comitatur. 
Nec enim fieri potest, id quod supra diximus, ut uni 
eidemque uno eodemque temporis momento res duae 
ad istum modum se habentes accidant, ita ut homo 
unus, idemque eodem temporis momento, sit dormiens 
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et vigilans, utque sit sapiens et ignarus simul, aut aliud 
quidlibet eorum, quae parem rationem habent. 

Hospes. Ad haec ego: Toto hoc, inquam, sermone 
rem omnem te jam absolvisse autumo. . 

XLII. Senex. Haec autem omnia, inquit, ego dico 
procedere ab illo principio vere divino. 

Hospes. At quodnam illud est, inquam, quod tu innuis? 

Senex. Vita et mors, inquit, sanitas et aegritudo, divi- 
tiae et paupertas, ac cetera, quae nec bona nec mala esse 
diximus, accidunt plerisque hominibus a non malo. 

Hospes. Plane conjicimus, inquam, id necessario ex 
hoc sermone sequi, talia nec bona nec mala esse, ita 
tamen ut haud firmus sim in judicio de istis. 

Senex. Hoc fit, inquit, ideo, quod longe abs te abest 
habitus ille, quo eam sententiam animo concipias. Itaque 
rerum usum, quem paulo ante vobis indicavi, toto vitae 
vestrae curriculo persequimini, ut ea quae vobis diximus 
infigantur animis vestris eaque re vobis accedat habitus. 
Quodsi de aliquo istorum adhuc dubitaveritis, revertimini 
ad me, ut ea de re id ex me cognoscatis, cujus auxilio 
dubitatio a vobis discedat. 


ΠΟΣῚ ὅν, 


1. 1. τ. Κρόνου ἱερῷ. The scene is probably laid at Athens or Thebes, 
but no particular temple of Cronos (Saturn) is known to have existed 
at either place. As this god was latterly identified with Chronos or 
Time, his name is in keeping with the subject of an allegory of Human 
Life. 

1, 2. ἀναθήματα, the regular term for ‘votive offerings,’ from dvari- 
θεσθαι, ‘to put up’ in a temple, or ‘dedicate.’ The idea of thanking 
the gods for past favours, and securing favours to come by such 
presents, is of a very early date. In the flourishing period of Greece, 
these mostly took the form of exquisite works of art, as pictures and 
statues. This πίναξ or ‘tablet’ would probably be a metal plate or 
wooden panel, engraved or painted. 

ἀνέκειτο, ‘ was dedicated.’ Κεῖμαι and its compounds are commonly 
used for the passive of τίθημι and its compounds. (See preceding 
note). 

1. 3. νεώ, ‘shrine’ or inner part, as distinguished from ἱερὸν, the 
temple generally. Some think no such distinction is intended here. 

1. 4. ἰδίους, ‘peculiar,’ Lat. proprius. Cp. Eurip. Orestes 558 ἰδίους 
ipevaious, ‘strange nuptial rites.’ 

1. 5. τίνες καί ποτε ἦσαν, ‘what they could possibly be. The καὶ is 
emphatic. With the wore compare our colloquial idiom, ‘what ever 
are you doing?’ etc. Lat. guaenam omnino tandem essent. Cp. Xen. 
Hellenica ii. 3. 47 τοῦτον τί ποτε καὶ καλέσαι χρή; ‘what name can 
we possibly find to call him by?’ 

The ἦσαν might be εἶεν, the opt. after the past tense of the principal 
verb ἠδυνάμεθα. But in Greek the indicative is often used thus, whereas 
in Latin the subjunctive must be used, as ‘nesciebam quid esset,’ ‘ nescio 
quid sit,’ 

1, 11. πυλῶνος (a late word), ‘gateway ;’ lit. ‘place of the gate.’ 
Substantives in -ὧν mean ‘place’ of something, as ξενών, ‘ guest- 
chamber,’ ῥοδών, ‘ rose-garden,’ etc. 

1.12. ἔμφασιν ἐποίει, ‘appeared, =évepaivero, i.e. ‘was making 
gestures.” Cp. xxvu. 1. 434. 

u. 1.17, οἴδασι, for ἴσασι (see Critical Appendix). Οἴδαμεν, οἴδατε, 
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οἴδασι are later Attic forms. Οἶδας for οἷσθα occurs in Eurip. Alcestis 
780 

1. 18, πολιτικόν, ‘belonging to this city,’ i.e. ‘native,’ as opposed 
to févos. Collier (1701) translates ‘this is none of our town manu- 
facture. : 

l. 21. ἐζηλωκώς, ‘having. zealously adopted.’ Ζηλόω is (1) ‘I emu- 
late,’ (2) ‘I praise’ or ‘ approve,’ hence * adopt’ a course of life or set 
of opinions. For the tenets of Pythagoras and Parmenides, and their 
bearing upon this Θικίορτς, see Introduction, pp. xxiii—xxvii. 

l. 25. wat... ye, ‘yes and,’ etc. The ye emphasises ἐθαύμασα, the καὶ 
connects this sentence with the one preceding. 

1. 26. σπουδαῖα, ‘excellent matters.” This general sense of omov- 
δαῖος (originally=‘earnest’ from σπουδὴ) is common in Plato and 
Aristotle, as opposed to φαῦλος, ‘ worthless.’ Cp. xxxix, 1, 642. 

ut, 1, 30. τί ποτε, guid tandem. See1. 1. 5 ἢ. 

l. 31. οὐδεὶς φθόνος, ‘I have no objection.’ Cp. xxxm, 1, 526 and 
Plato, Phaedo c. v φθόνος οὐδεὶς λέγειν, =lubenter dicam. 

l. 36. πικροὶ -- πικρόχολοι, ‘morose,’ ‘ill-tempered.’ In Aristotle, 
Ethics, ii. 7, πικρὸς is the sulky man, who retains his anger long and 
is hard to reconcile. So Lat. amarus, as in Cicero, ad Atticum, xiv. 
21 ‘amariorem me senectus facit.’ 

1. 38. The famous riddle of the Sphinx was as follows :— 


Ἔστι δίπουν ἐπὶ γῆς καὶ τετράπον, οὗ μία φωνὴ, 
καὶ τρίπον: ἀλλάσσει δὲ φυὴν μόνον ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
ἑρπετὰ κινεῖται ἀνά τ᾽ αἰθέρα καὶ κατὰ πόντον. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόταν πλείστοισιν ἐρειδόμενον ποσὶ βαίνῃ, 
ἔνθα τάχος γυίοισιν ἀφαυρότατον πέλει αὐτοῦ. 


1, 39. εἰ μὴ συνίη (indic.), etc., ‘if he did not understand (as in fact 
many did not), he was destroyed.’ But below (1. 44) ἐὰν ph τις συνίῃ 
(subj.), ‘if anyone should not understand (as may be the case), he is 
destroyed.’ El with the indicative marks a supposition viewed as an 
actual fact, ἐὰν with the subjunctive puts it as a probable fact. In both 
cases the principal verb being in the indicative (ἀπόλλυται, ἀπώλετο) 
shows that the consequence follows as a matter of course. 

l. 42. αἰνίττεται «- ἀσήμως λέγει, aenigmatibus involvit, i.e. gives an 
obscure intimation of what would otherwise be plain, Cp. xt, 1, 662, 

τί οὔτε ἀγαθόν, etc. See Chap, xxxvim, also Juvenal, Sat. x. 2, 3. 

L. 45. κατὰ μικρόν, ‘gradually ;' «ard is distributive. So κατὰ φυλὰς, 
‘ by tribes,’ κατὰ rpeis, ‘in threes,’ etc, 

1, 48. μακάριος, ‘blessed,’ denoting a higher state of bliss than 
εὐδαίμων. See xxi, |, 387 ἢ, 

l. 49. wapaxovere, ‘hear amiss.’ παρὰ is lit. ‘ beside,’ hence ‘ beyond ἢ 
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the mark, i.e. ‘wrongly.’ So in Plato, Protagoras, c. xix παρακούειν 
is opposed to ὀρθῶς ἀκούειν. Cp. παρακλίνειν, ‘to swerve from the right 
path,” παραποιεῖν, ‘to counterfeit, etc. For the sense cp. Luke viii. 18 
* Take heed how ye hear.’ 

Iv. 1. 53. ὡς ἡμῶν προσεξόντων (sc. τὸν νοῦν), ‘for be sure we will 
attend,’ lit. we [being regarded] as about to attend.’ ‘Qs with parti- 
ciple implies that something is supposed or known to be the case. 

1. 54. παρέργως, lit. ‘as a by-work,’ or matter of secondary importance, 
i.e. ‘carelessly,’ Lat. obiter. Cp. Soph. Philoctetes 473 ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παρέργῳ 
θοῦ με, ‘at least make me a secondary consideration.” Cp. xxxv. 
1. 583. 

ἐπιτίμιον, ‘the consequence’ either way, reward in the one case, 
punishment in the other. Τιμὴ (from τίω, tivw) is properly the price or 
value ofa thing. Cp. διπλῆς τίμης, 1 Tim. ν. 17. 

1. 64. Δαίμων (afterwards called Δαιμόνιον, Chap. xxxui.) is the 
Latin Genius, the presiding deity of a man’s life, like the Guardian 
Angel. Parmenides (cp. π. 1. 21) taught that all things are generated 
under the direction of a presiding Goddess, Δαίμων, ἣ πάντα κυβερνᾷ. 
The ‘ parchment’ (χάρτη) would contain examples of past times, and 
maxims of ancient sages. Spenser, Faery Queen, iii. 6. 31, directly 
alludes to this passage, when he makes ‘old Genius,’ the porter of 
the garden of Adonis, with its two gates, wherein all living things are 
born and grow :— 

‘He letteth in, he letteth out to wend 
All that to come into the world desire. 
* * * * * * * 
Such as him list, such as eternal fate 7 
Ordained hath, he clothes with sinful mire; 
And sendeth forth to live in mortal state, 
Till they return back by the hinder gate.’ 

1. 65. ὡς ἂν εἰσέλθωσιν, lit. ‘that they may enter,’ i.e. ‘ before they 
enter,’ since they must receive his instructions first. See rm. ]. 143 n. 
The dy adds the idea of uncertainty, almost=‘if haply they may 
enter.’ 

1, 66. δεικνύει, These forms from verbs in -vw (especially the 3rd 
pl. in -ὕουσι) were used, in pres. and imperf. ind., with the other forms 
from verbs in -μι, but sparingly by earlier Attic writers, and then only 
when the v is followed by a long vowel or diphthong, as δεικνύει, but 
not δείκνυε. Homer has ὥμνυε as the imperf. of ὄμνυμι, 1]. xiv. 
278. 

vy. 1. 71. πεπλασμένη τῷ ἤθει, ‘ affected in manner.’ Another read- 
ing is εἴδει, ficto vultu, ‘a false (lit. ‘a made up") countenance.’ See 
Critical Appendix. 
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1. 73. ἀλλὰ τίς, ‘well but who,’ or ‘and pray who.’ ᾿Αλλὰ introduces 
a sudden question. Cp. xxx. 1. 527 n. 

1. 78, δύναμιν, in its medical sense=drug, as in Hippocrates and 
other medical writers. Cp. χιν. 1. 234, xix. 1, 323, etc. Pliny has 
potestates and potentia, for the healing virtue of plants. The German 
kraft, ‘ power,’ is similarly used. 

1, 80, Πλάνος, ‘ Error,’ usually πλάνη in this sense, πλάνος being used 
lit. of ‘ wandering.” 

vi. 1. 88. Δόξαι, ‘Opinions’ as opposed to Ἐπιστήμη, " Knowledge.’ 
Cp. xxix. 1. 467. This distinction was taught by Parmenides and 
the Eleatic school of philosophy (see Introduction, p. xxvi). Xeno- 
phanes had said before him, ‘ The plain truth no man hath known nor 
ever will know concerning gods, and all things whereof I speak; for 
even if he chance to say what is most perfect, yet he himself does not 
know, and opinion is set over all things (δοκὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσι rérverat).’ 

1. 92. al μέν, etc., because, though some opinions may be right, 
they are mere opinions, not knowledge. (Cp. x1, 1. 189.) So desires 
(ἐπιθυμίαι) may be good or bad, but they are dangerous because of their 
uncertainty. 

l. 95. ἐπαγγέλλονται, ‘volunteer.’ ᾿Ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι is to promise un- 
asked, ὑπισχνεῖσθαι, ‘to promise’ either asked or unasked. 

1. gg. εἰκῆ, ‘in giddy fashion,’ Lat. temere. Cp. elwaiot, xu, 1. 204. 

vu, 1. 107. παρ᾽ ὧν, ‘from some.’ Ὃς piv... ὃς δὲ was used in later 
Attic for ὁ μὲν... ὁ δέ. Thus Demosthenes has πόλεις ἂς μὲν ἀναιρῶν, 
εἰς ἃς δὲ τοὺς φυγάδας κατάγων, ‘destroying some cities, and restoring 
their exiles to others,’ lit. ‘these .... those.’ Cp, 1 Cor, xi, 21 ὃς μὲν 
πεινᾷ, bs δὲ μεθύει, ‘one is hungry, another is drunken.’ This is really 
a return to the primitive use of ὃς as a demonstrative pronoun, such 
as it is in Homer. Cp. Iliad vi. 59 μηδ᾽ ὃς φύγοι, ‘let not even him 
escape,’ 

1, 108. ἁρπάζει, etc. Compare the well-known passage in Horace 
Odes 11, xxix. 49 
‘Fortuna saevo lacta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna,’ 
So the comic poet Menander, ».c. 320, says of Fortune: 
αὕτη γὰρ ἄλλῳ τυχὸν ἀναξίῳ τινι 
παρελομένη σοῦ πάντα προσθήσει πάλιν, 

‘She having withdrawn her favours from thee, perchance for some 
unworthy wight, will restore thee all again,’ 

1. 110, ἀβεβαίως, ‘insecurely.’ The adverb is found only here, but 
the adj. ἀβέβαιος is common, 


/ 
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1. 116. ἐκπτώσεις, ‘calamities,’ ‘disappointments,’ lit. ‘falling out’ 
of one’s hope. Cp. Terence, Heautontimorumenos ii. 3. g ‘ quanta spe 
decidi.” Milton, Par. Regained ii. 30 ‘from what high hope.... are 
we fallen.’ Though ἔκπτωσις does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
this sense, the verb ἐκπίπτειν is so used, as in Thuc. viii. 81 a.... 
ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπαρχουσῶν ἐλπίδων ἐκπίπτοιεν, ‘to disappoint them of the 
hopes they had entertained.’ 

vit. 1, 120. ᾿Απροβούλευτοι, ‘heedless,’ inconsulti; lit. ‘not deliber- 
ating beforehand.’ According to Aristotle, Ethics iii, 3, βούλευσις, 
* deliberation,’ requires, first, te assumption of some end to be attained, 
secondly, the choice and pursuit of the best means thereto. These 
people, trusting merely to Fortune, have no definite aim in life, hence 
_ they are careless also as to means. 

αἰτοῦσι. .. ἕκαστος. When ἕκαστος takes a plural verb, it is 
really in a sort of apposition with a plural subject understood, lit. ‘ they 
ask, each, etc.’ So ἄλλος, as ἠρώτων ἄλλος ἄλλο. Cp. Lat. quisque, 
as in Plautus, Captivi iii. 2. 2 ‘ ubi guisque vident.’ 

1. 135. δόξα, here =‘ glory,’ " reputation,’ lit. the ‘ opinion” formed by 
others about a man. 

1. 139. ats. This discussion is resumed in Chap. xxxv1. 

ἐκποιήσει, sufficiet, satis erit, lit. ‘finish off’ or ‘complete.’ ’Ex= 
‘thoroughly,’ just as we say ‘ outright,’ ‘ out and out,’ etc. 

1. 140. περὶ... γενώμεθα, ‘let us attend to,’ just as we say, ‘to be 
about’ a business. 

ix. 1. 142. és dv. Cp. τιν. 1. 65 n. Here ws ἂν παρέλθῃς means 
‘in order to pass,’ i.e. ‘to leave’ or ‘to have done with’ this gate, 
and pass on to the next circle. Practically therefore it=‘as soon as 
you have passed.’ So after verbs of waiting, etc., ὡς 4v=‘until.’ Cp, 
Eur. Phoenissae 92 ἐπίσχες ὡς ἂν προὐξερευνήσω στίβον, ‘wait till I 
have explored the path.’ 

1. 147. ᾿Ασωτία, a very strong word,=utter ‘profligacy,’ past all 
hope of deliverance (4d and σώζειν). 

1 149. ὅδε, ‘here.’ Cp. x. 1. 183, xtv. 1. 237, xv. 1. 287. In xn, 
1. 207, x1v. 1. 225, ὧδε means ‘hither. It is properly an adverb of 
manner=‘ thus,’ but with verbs denoting locality it easily passes into 
an adverb of place, e.g. Hom. 1]. xviii. 392 προμόλ᾽ ὧδε, ‘come 
thus’ (as I bid you), i.e. ‘come hither. So in this passage—‘ why do 
they stand ¢hus?’ i.e. ‘stand here.’ Latterly the local sense of ὧδε was 
more distinctly developed, as in Theocritus, Idyll. xii, 61— 

aixa τις σὺν vat πλέων ξένος ὧδ᾽ ἀφίκηται. 
‘If any stranger with his ship may come sailing hither.’ 

1. 157. Ἡδυπάθειαν. Cp. xxvii. 1. 450, Xenophon, Anab. i. 3. 3, has 
the compound καθηδυπαθεῖν, ‘ to squander in luxury,’ 
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1. 159. ἀνανήψῃ. Cp. ἀνανήψωσιν, ‘recover themselves,’ 2 Tim. ii. 26; 
so ἐκνήφειν, 1 Cor.xv. 34. This verb is also transitive, ‘to make sober,’ 
as in Lucian, Bis Accusatus 17 τοῦτον ἀνένηψα. Here it=the Lat. re- 
sipiscere, ‘to recover one’s senses.’ Cp. ἀναφρονεῖν, Xen. Anab. iv. 
8, 21. : 

1. 160. ὅταν ἀναλώσῃ πάντα, etc. Cp. Luke xv. 14. 

1. 164. ἐπιορκεῖν, ‘to perjure himself,’ a derivative of ἐπίορκοβ. The 
ἐπὶ =‘ besides,’ ‘in addition,’ and hence acquires an intensive force (as 
in ἐπίπλεος, ‘quite full,’ etc.). Thus ἐπιορκεῖν would denote what we 
sometimes call ‘hard swearing,’ i. e. ‘perjury,’ probably from the idea 
that a needless amount of protestation implies untruthfulness. ‘The 
lady doth protest too much,’ Hamlet iii. 2, Cp. Lat. “ per-jurus,’ 
H. G. ‘ver-schworen, Engl. ‘for-swear,’ in all which the prefix is 
intensive. [The above is a commonly received explanation, but may 
not ἐπίορκος be one who offends against ὅρκος, ‘the oath’ or ‘Oath- 
god?’ It is at least noticeable that no idea of perjury attaches to 
ἐπ-όμνυμι, which simply means ‘swear in addition.’} 

1. 166. Τιμωρίᾳ, ‘Retribution.’ See the meanings of τιμωρέω and 
τιμωρέομαι in Lexicon. 

x. 1. 168, ὀπίσω αὐτῶν. ᾿Οπίσω is generally an adverb; its use as a 
preposition with the genitive case belongs to later Greek (cp. ὀπίσω 
μου, etc. in N. T.). But the reading here is uncertain, and one MS. 
omits the αὐτῶν. 

ὥσπερ θυρίον, ‘a kind of small door,’ aliquid ostiolo simile (Wolf). 
Cp. Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 11 ὥσπερ μαρσίπους ἱματίων, ‘what looked like 
bags of clothes.’ 

1.174. avrat... ἣ μέν, etc., instead of τούτων... ἡ μέν, etc. When 
a statement is made, first about a number of persons collectively, and 
then about the separate individuals, the whole is often put in appo- 
sition with the parts, instead of being put in the genitive. This is 
called the ‘whole and part figure’ (σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ pépos), See 
xxvu, 1, 439 n., and cp. Xen. Anab, ii. 1. 1§ οὗτοι μὲν, , . ἄλλος 
ἄλλα Adya=‘of these men some say one thing, some another.’ This 
figure is especially used with ol μὲν, οἱ δὲ, as in Xen. Cyropaedia 
ili. 1 φοβούμενοι προαποθνήσκουσιν, ol μὲν ῥίπτοντες ἑαυτοὺς, οἱ δὲ 
ἀπαγχόμενοι, ‘they kill themselves in their fright, some by throwing 
themselves down, others by hanging.’ 

1, 184. βίον καταστρέφει, ‘finishes his life." Καταστρέφειν is lit, ‘to 
turn round’ so as to bring to an end. Cp. Eur. Hippolytus 477 τὴν 
νόσον καταστρέφου, ‘ terminate thy sickness.’ 

κακοδαιμονίᾳ seems to come in rather awkwardly after Kaxoda:povlay 
personified just above. Hence it has been proposed to alter the text to 
κακίᾳ or kaxonpayia, But there are other instances of the same kind, 
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as in Eur. Alcestis 50, where Death (Θάνατος) is said ‘to inflict death’ 
(θάνατον éuBadeiv). Cp. Milton, Nativity Hymn 52 ‘[Peace]... 
Strikes a universal peace through sea and land.’ 

1. 185. Μετάνοια, ‘Repentance’ (the usual word in the N. T.), lit. 
‘after-thought’ (werd denoting change). She is called Μεταμέλεια in 
Χχχν. ]. 577. 

x1. 1, 189. ἑτέραν Δόξαν, i.e. "4 good opinion’ (δόξα in itself being 
neutral, cp. γι. 1. 92 n.), as opposed to the bad one, mentioned in the 
next line, afterwards called ψευδοδοξία, 1. 196. 

1, 190. καλουμένην, ‘so-called,’ or ‘her whom we will call,’ etc., 
introducing a new word Ψευδοπαιδείαᾳ. There seems to be no earlier 
instance of its use. 

1. 193. καθαρθείς. This doctrine of purgation or purification (κά- 
Gapois) is originally Pythagorean. See Introduction, p. xxiii, and Chap. 
xix, where the process of freeing the soul from sin and error is 
described under the figure of purgative medicine. 

xu. 1. 204. εἰκαῖοι. Cp. vi. 1. gg n. 

1. 205. οὐκ ἔστι, ‘she is not really so.’ Ἔστι (with accent on first 
syllable) signifies existence, as θεὸς ἔστι, ‘God exists’ (cp. 1. 210 below), 
or else has a marked emphasis, as here. *Eot? (ἐστι) simply connects the 
subject and predicate, as θεός ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, ‘ God is good.’ 

1. 206. σωζόμενοι (pres. part.), ‘being saved,’ i.e. ‘in the way of 
safety,’ almost =‘ destined to be saved.’ Cp. τοὺς σωζομένους in Acts 
ii. 47. 

1. 207. ὧδε, ‘hither.’ Cp. iw. 1. 149 n. 

1. 208. ἦν, for ἐστὶ (which some MSS. have). The imperf. marks a 
past thought in the speaker’s mind, =‘is there no way, as I thought there 
might be?’ 

xm. 1. 212. ἀνακάμπτοντες, ‘walking up and down.’ ᾿Ανακάμπτειν 
usually means ‘turn back,’ as in xxvu. 1. 442, xxix. 1, 462. It was 
technically used of going round the turning-post in a chariot-race, 
before coming back over the course (SiavAos). Socrates addressing 
Cebes in the Phaedo, Chap. xvu, makes use of the same meta- 

hor. 

Σ᾿ IL. 216-219. οἱ μὲν, Ποιηταί, etc. For a discussion of this passage 
see Introduction, pp. xi, xii. Here we may repeat that the exclusion 
of poets, orators, etc., from the highest place is consistent with what is 
said in Chap. xxxim, that the arts and sciences do not make men good. 
And since Virtue dwells with True Learning (Chap. xvi, xvm, xx), 
these men of science, so long as they seek nothing beyond, are neces- 
sarily companions of False Learning. 

Ἰ. 217. Movorxoi, here ‘ musicians’ in the modern sense of the word. 


Properly ‘ music’ (μουσικὴ) meant literature and the fine arts generally, 
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and would thus include poetry, rhetoric and the rest. Greek education 
recognised two branches, gymnastic training (γυμναστικὴ) for the body, 
and literature, with art and philosophy (μουσικὴ) for the mind. This 
was at least the popular theory, but Plato in the Third Book of his 
Republic, says that both are for the mind, the one imparting courage 
and force of character, the other refinement and culture. 

1. 218. ᾿Αστρολόγοι, ‘astronomers.’ The application of this word to 
the pretended science of ‘astrology’ came later. 

‘HBovixol, ‘ voluptuaries’ or “ votaries of pleasure.’ This name was 
however specially given to the Cyrenaic school, founded by Aristippus, 
B.C, 370, who was a disciple of Socrates and therefore about contem- 
porary with Cebes. 

1. 219. Κριτικοί, almost corresponding to what we now call ‘editors’ of 
classical authors. ‘The name is older than Aristotle, who himself thus 
‘edited’ Homer for the use of Alexander the Great. The most famous 
‘critic’ was the grammarian Aristarchus, B.c. 156, who edited the 
Greek poets, especially Homer, with a revised text and interpre- 
tations. 

xiv. 1. 222. tats πρώταις. See Chap. rx, 1], 147, 148. 

1. 224. αὐταὶ (not αὗται, the common reading), ‘ the very same,’ illae 
ipsae sunt, 

l. 225. ὧδε. Cp, ix. 1. 149 n. 

1. 231. οὐ μὴ ἀπέλθῃ, etc., ‘ will certainly not depart from them.’ So 
with fut. indic., as in xxvi. 1. 422, ob μὴ διοχληθήσεται, ‘he shall by 
no means be disturbed,’ or ‘shall never be disturbed.’ The fact is 
plain, viz. that the doubling of the negative by addition of μὴ to οὐ 
expresses a strong denial, or, with the and person of the future, a strong 
prohibition, as οὐ μὴ ποιήσεις, ‘you shall not do it.’ The explanation 
of this fact is less easy. It is commonly said that some such phrase as 
δέος ἐστὶ is understood, so that οὐ μὴ ἀπέλθῃ = od δέος ἐστὶ μὴ ἀπέλθῃ, 
‘there is no fear lest it depart.’ This, like all explanations which 
require something to be ‘ understood’ to complete the sense, is un- 
satisfactory ; though it is of course true that the meaning is the same 
as if the δέος ἐστὶ were supplied (as it sometimes actually is, ep. 
Aristoph. Eccles. 646 οὐχὶ δέος μή σε φιλήσῃ). It is perhaps im- 
possible to give a satisfactory formal explanation of the construction ; 
it may be enough to say, (1) That the Greeks, following a natural 
tendency of language, often multiplied their negatives to increase the 
force of a denial or prohibition, (2) that they regularly distinguished 
between their two negatives οὐ and μὴ, using ob for the denial of a 
fact (objective), μὴ for the denial of an idea or conception in the mind 
of the speaker (subjective). Hence no stronger mode of negation could 
be employed than to deny both objectively and subjectively in a single 
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phrase; i.e. to say ‘ This is not the case in fact, nor do we conceive it to 
be so.’ 

1. 233. ἀπογνόντες, ‘having renounced.’ ᾿Απογιγνώσκειν is properly 
*to give up a design’ (γνώμη), hence simply ‘to abandon,’ ‘ renounce.’ 
Cp. Xen. Anab. i. 7. 19 ἀπεγνωκέναι τοῦ μάχεσθαι, ‘that (the king] 
had given up the idea of fighting.’ For the sense of the passive voice see 
xxvu. 1, 439. 

1, 234. τούτων, gen. after καθαρτικὴν, ‘the potion which purges from 
these (evils),’ purgatricem istarum rerum vim. The adjective expresses 
the action of the verb,=rTiv καθαίρουσαν. Cp. Aesch. Eum. 578 φόνου 
καθάρσιος. For δύναμις in its medical sense cp. v. 1. 78 n. 

1, 238. τότε δή, tum demum=‘ then and not till then.’ Some read ἂν 
for δὴ (see Appendix), but ἂν with the fut. ind. is rare in Attic prose ; 
when it does occur, it serves to limit the positive assertion which the 
future alone would make, by introducing a condition—‘it will be so 
under such and such circumstances.’ Cp. Plato, Republic x. 13 οὐχ 
ἥκει, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἥξει, ‘he has not come, nor is he likely to come.’ 

1. 239. ἕνεκα τούτων τῶν μαθημάτων, ‘as far as these studies are 
concerned,’ or ‘for all these studies.’ Cp. xxxiy. 1. 557. 

xv. 1. 243. ἐπικατοικεῖ, ‘has his abode.’ This compound does not 
seem to occur elsewhere. It has been proposed to read ἔτι κατοικεῖ, 

1. 246. ὀχλεῖται, ‘is thronged.’ Generally ὀχλεῖν means ‘to disturb,’ 
as by a crowd of people, Lat. turbare. Cp. Aesch. Prom. Icor 
ὀχλεῖς μάτην pe. For the sense of the passage cp. ‘the strait gate 
and the narrow way,’ Matt. vii. 13. 

1. 247. ὥσπερ δι᾽ ἀνοδίας τινός, ‘velut ducta per quoddam invium’ 
(Odaxius), ‘leading through a tract that seems impassable.’ But the 
reading is uncertain. See Critical Appendix. 

1. 256. wai... ye. Cp.u. 1. 25 n. 

xvi. 1. 261. εὐεκτούσας, from εὐεκτέω (εὖ and ἔχω), ‘ well-favoured,’ 
or ‘hale and lusty.’ This verb is found also in Plutarch, but not in 
earlier Greek. The noun εὐεξία, ‘good condition,’ whether of body or 
mind, occurs in Plato and Xenophon. 

1. 264. "Eyxpdrea, is ‘continence’ in respect of pleasure, Kaprepta, 
is ‘fortitude’ in enduring fain. Epictetus gives ἀνέχου καὶ ἀπέχου, 
*bear and forbear,’ as an epitome of virtue. 

. 1, 268. ἀποδειλιᾶν, ‘to shrink from the toil,’ lit. ‘to break off through 
cowardice. Cp. Plato, Kepublic vii. 15 μᾶλλον ἀποδειλιῶσι ψυχαὶ ἐν 
loxupois μαθήμασιν ἣ ἐν γυμνασίοις, ‘men’s minds shrink oftener from 
the labour of hard study than from gymnastic exercises.’ So ἀπειπεῖν, 
lit. ‘to say off; =‘ decline,’ ‘ faint’ or * fail.’ 

L 274. μετὰ μικρόν, ‘after awhile.’ Distinguish from κατὰ μικρόν 
im. 1. 45. 
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1. 275. ἐπαγγέλλονται. Cp. vi. 1. 95 n. 

1. 276. δεικνύουσιν. See note on δεικνύει tv. 1. 63. 

1. 277. εὐπόρευτος, ‘easy to travel,’ Ξε εὔπορος. 

xvi. 1, 282. λειμωνοειδής, ‘meadow-like.’ This compound does not 
occur elsewhere, but is easily formed from λειμὼν with the termina- 
tion -εἰδὴς (from εἶδος, ‘appearance,’) like ἀλσο-ειδὴς, etc. These are 
generally contracted to -ωδὴς, as ποιωδὴς, etc. 

xvul. 1. 290. παρὰ τὴν πύλην. Cp. v. 1. 69.7 Observe that mapa 
with the accusative does not always signify motion, but also extension in 
space =‘ beside’ or ‘near,’ as map’ ἄλληλα, ‘side by side.’ Cp. Homer 
Od. xii, 32— 

of μὲν κοιμήσαντο παρὰ πρυμνήσια νηός. 
‘They slept beside the stern-cables of the ship.’ 

I. 291. καθεστηκυῖα, ‘calm’ or ‘composed,’ constanti vultu; lit. 
‘settled.’ So in Aristoph. Ranae 1003 πνεῦμα καθιστηκὸς τε ἃ calm’ 
at sea, Cp. Aesch, Persae 295 λέξον καταστὰς, ‘ speak composedly.’ 

1. 292. κεκριμένῃ. lit. ‘decided,’ Lat. discreta, i.e. of middle age or 
past it. In the Latin version of Salmasius it is ‘media et stata acetate.’ 
Cp. Hom, 1]. xiv. 19 οὖρος κεκριμένος, ‘a decided,’ i.e. ‘strong breeze.’ 
But ἡλικίᾳ may mean ‘stature,’ in which case κεκριμένῃ will be ‘ full- 
grown.’ Cp. Hat. iii. 16 ἔχων τὴν αὐτὴν ἡλικίαν “Ayan, ‘being of the 
same stature as Amasis ;’ Luke ii. 52 προέκοπτε σοφίᾳ καὶ ἡλικίᾳ. 

1, 293. καλλωπισμόν. It is possible some word, such as οὐδένα, may 
have dropped out here (see Critical Appendix). As the text stands, 
καλλωπισμὸν must be qualified by ἁπλοῦν, supplied from ἁπλῆν, ‘ simple 
dress and adornment,’ habitum et ornatum simplicem,. Compare Horace’s 
‘Simplex munditiis,’ Odes i. 5. 5. 

1. 294. κειμένου, ‘laid.’ See note on ἀνέκειτο 1.1, 2. 

1, 306. τοῦ μηδὲν av, etc. "Ἂν adds a conditional or potential force 
to the infinitive —‘ of their not being /ikely to suffer,’ i.e. ‘that there is 
no danger of their suffering.’ So with the participle, as τὰ γενόμενα, 
‘what did happen,’ but τὰ dv yevéueva,* what would have happened’ 
(under different circumstances). 

xix, 1. 311. τὴν καθαρτικὴν δύναμιν. Cp. vy. 1. 78 n, x1. 1. 193 n, and 
Introduction, p. xxiv. 

1. 312. οὕτωφ, ‘in this state,’ i.e. when purified. 

1. 314. ὡς dv, etc. This must not be confounded with the construction 
of ὡς ἂν in iv. 1, 65, 1v. 1. 142. The ws=‘as,’ introducing a simile, 
the ἂν anticipates the other ἂν before ἐξέβαλε (1. 316). "Ἂν often thus 
occurs twice in a sentence, the first time to show that the sentence is 
going to be conditional, and again with the verb which it modifies, 
Cp. Xen. παρ, iii. 1. 6 ἐπήρετο τὸν 'Απόλλω, τίνι ἂν θεῶν θύων καὶ 
εὐχόμενος κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν ἔλθοι τὴν ὁδὸν, the asked Apollo, what God he 
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should approach by sacrifice and prayer, so as to perform the expedition 
most successfully.’ Here we may translate— just as if a man chanced 
to be seriously ill, he would of course (δήπου) consult a doctor, and 
would in the first place have expelled, etc.’ 

φιλοτίμως, lit. ‘ambitiously,’ ‘eagerly,’ hence =vehementer, from the 
idea of the overwhelming force of ambition as a motive to action. 

p- Lucian, Timon, Ch. 10, where Zeus is said to hurl his thunderbolt 
φιλοτιμότερον, ‘more violently’ (lit. ‘with greater zest’) than usual. 
Something similar is the use of ἰσχυρῶς in Xen. Anab. i. 7, 15 ἰσχυρῶς 
βαθεῖα, ‘ exceedingly deep.’ 

1. 315. Sywou=‘I presume.’ Cp. xxv. ]. 427 n. 

1, 318. οἷς -- τούτοις ἃ, the relative being attracted into the case of 
the omitted antecedent. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. v. 1 ἀμελῶ ὧν pe δεῖ πράττειν, 
where ὧν -- τούτων a. It is rarely that any case but the accusative suffers 
this attraction ; but Plato has instances of the dative, e.g. Protagoras, 
Ch. xl. ὧν ἐντυγχάνω -- τούτων ots ἐντυγχάνω. 

1. 319. ἀπωσθείς, ‘rejected’ by the doctor, who will have nothing 
more to say to such a patient. 

1. 325. ὅν refers grammatically to πλάνον only, its nearest ante- 
cedent, but in sense to ἄγνοιαν also. See v. ll. 80, 82. The same 
construction occurs in xxv. 1. 408. 

1. 329. ἀνεπλήσθη, ‘ was infected’ (ἀναπίμπλημι). Cp. Plato, Phaedo, 
Ch. xi. μηδὲ ἀναπιμπλώμεθα τῆς τούτου φύσεως, ‘let us not be defiled by 
its [the body’s}] nature.’ Hence the adj. ἀνάπλεως, as in the Phaedo, 
Ch. xxxiii. where the soul is said to be ‘contaminated by the body,’ 
τοῦ σώματος ἀναπλέα. 

xx. 1, 331. Ἔπιστήμην καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ᾿Αρετάς. This association 
of Knowledge with the Virtues involves the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is a science, and therefore capable of being taught. See Intro- 
duction, p. xxviii. 

1. 335. ἀτρύφερον, ‘not costly,’ from 4 and τρύφερυς, ‘ delicate.’ 

1, 336. ἄπλαστοι, ‘unaffected,’ the opposite of πεπλασμένος, fictus, 
τες 

1. 337. κεκαλλωπισμένοι. Cp. καλλωπισμὸν xvi. 1. 293. 

1, 340. ᾿Ανδρεία, Δικαιοσύνη. etc. It is interesting to compare this 
list of virtues with that given by Aristotle in the second book of 
the Ethics,-Chap. vii. The four cardinal Greek virtues were Justice, 
Temperance, Courage, and Wisdom, (Plato, Rep. Bk. iv). Aristotle, 
separating off Justice and Wisdom as different in kind from the rest, 
places first Courage, Temperance, and Liberality; Meekness (πραότης) 
is defined as a mean betwixt Passionateness and Insensibility. Con- 
tinence (ἐγκράτεια) and Good Order (εὐταξία) are in fact included in 
Temperance (σωφροσύνη), but Continence is elsewhere (ιν, 9) said not 
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to be absolutely a virtue but ‘a kind of mixed quality’ {(μικτή tis). 
These four, with Magnificence, Highmindedness, and Right Ambition 
complete Aristotle’s list of moral virtues {περὶ ἠθῶν). Then follow 
three social virtues, Truthfulness, Refinement, and Friendliness; and 
these, with the rest, are practically comprehended under καλοκἀγαθία. 
For the καλοκἀγαθός (καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθός, lit. ‘beautiful and good,’) is 
the ideal ‘perfect gentleman ;’ hence Aristotle in describing High- 
mindedness (μεγαλοψυχίαν, ‘the crown (xécpos) of all the virtues, 
says that this quality cannot exist ἄνευ καλοκἀγαθίας. 

1. 345. ἕξιν περιποιήσεσθε, ‘acquire a habit of practising. In 
Aristotle ἕξις is a ‘moral habit’ formed by the consistent practice of 
virtuous actions, for ‘from a series of similar acts permanent habits are 
formed’ (ἐκ τῶν ὁμοίων ἐνεργειῶν αἱ ἕξεις γίγνονται) Ethics 11. 1. 
Cp. 1. 331 n. 

If ὧν --τούτων G, it is another instance of the relative attraction 
explained in xtx, 318 n. Usually ἀκούειν takes the accus. of the 
thing heard, and the gen. of the person from whom you hear it, as 
ἀκούειν τι τινός. But it also takes the gen. of the thing (considered 
as the source whence the sound proceeds), as ἤκουσε θορύβου Xen. 
Anab. i. 8. Therefore ὧν here may =Tovrow ὧν. 

χχι. 1. 353. EvSatpovia, ‘Happiness’ par excellence, the final reward 
and culmination of a virtuous life. Aristotle (Eth. i. 13) defines 
εὐδαιμονία as ἐνέργεια ψυχῆς κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τελείαν, ‘a conscious activity 
of the soul according to the law of perfect excellence,’ (Sir A. Grant’s 
translation); necessarily including pleasure, though not to be con- 
founded with it; independent of fortune, yet requiring favourable 
external conditions for its practical enjoyment. He in fact identifies 
it with the Chief Good, or End-in-itself of man’s existence. 

1. 358. The word καθεστηκυῖα has been thought to be an inter- 
polation, If it be intended as an epithet of γυνὴ πα" composed’ (cp. 
xvi, 1, 291), the sentence should run thus—yuvy τις καθεστηκυῖα 
καὶ εὐειδής. But it may be taken in its ordinary participial sense with 
ἐπὶ τοῦ προπυλαίου, ‘stationed on the vestibule.’ The Latin version 
of Odaxius has tm vestibulo constituta, 

1. 359. ἀπεριέργως, ‘artlessly.’ Περὶ implies excess, (as in περικαλλὴς, 
‘ very beautiful,’ Lat. perpulcer, etc.) ; hence περίεργος means, (as we say), 
‘overdoing’ a thing, and as applied to dress would denote vulgar 
ostentation, ὈἘλευθέρως is the contrary of this, lit. ‘like one who is 
Jreeborn,’ i.e. like a gentleman or lady, Lat. liberaliter. 

xxl, 1. 365. στεφανοῖ, εἰς, A verb at the beginning of a sentence 
often agrees in number with the nearest of two or more subjects. Cp, 
Xen. Anab. ii. 4 ἔπεμψέ με ‘Apiaios καὶ ᾿Αρτάοζος, Hom. 1], vii. 386 
ἠνώγει Πρίαμός τε καὶ ἄλλοι Τρῶες, Sometimes the verb, thus situated, 
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is singular, even when the subjects are plural, as in Plato, Rep. ii. 6 
ἵνα γίγνηται ἀρχαί τε καὶ γάμοι, etc. So in older English ‘there is’ 
was sometimes followed by a plural noun, like the French ‘il y a 
des hommes,” etc. 

τῇ ἑαυτῆς δυνάμει: what this ‘power’ or ‘influence’ is he explains in 

the next Chap., Il. 386, etc. 
41. 369. τοὺς μεγίστους kai τὰ μέγιστα θηρία. Observe the twofold 
construction of the verb νικᾶν here; (1) that of the cognate accus. with 
ἀγῶνας, ‘to conquer in the contests,’ (2) the accus. of the direct object 
with θηρία. For the sense compare Plato's splendid allegory in the ninth 
Book of the Republic, where the human soul is represented as a com- 
pound of a many-headed monster, a lion, and a man. He who indulges 
his passions is said to nourish the monster and the lion at the expense 
of the man; while he who lives a righteous and sober life takes the 
lion (or spirited part of his nature) for his ally, and brings the 
‘ multiform beast’ under subjection. 

1. 372. ἐκεῖνα δουλεύουσι. The rule that a neuter plural takes a 
singular verb admits of two main exceptions; (1) where the notion of 
plurality is prominent, (2) where the things are personified as so many 
individuals. Both reasons apply here; for there are many wild passions 
in man, and these are presently described as persons, “Ayvora, Λύπη, etc., 
(Ch. xxm). 

xxm. 1. 380. Φιλαργυρίαν καὶ ᾿Ακρασίαν. These are somewhat 
oddly associated with Pain and Grief, which are not vices but punishers 
of vice (Ch. x.). But κακία is not merely ‘vice,’ but ‘evil’ of any kind. 

I, 383. ὦ καλῶν τῶν ἔργων, ‘what noble deeds are these!’ Inter- 
jections take the genitive of the cause that excites the exclamation, 
as φεῦ τῶν ἀλγέων, οἴμοι τῶν κακῶν, εἴς. The position of the adjective 
before the article marks it as the predicate of an implied sentence= 
ὡς καλά ἐστι τὰ ἔργα. 

1, 385. στεφανοῦν, sc. τὴν Evdaipoviay (1. 365). Another reading is 
στεφανοῦσθαι (passive). 

1. 386. εὐδαιμονική, beatifica, ‘tending to’ or ‘conferring happiness.’ 
Thus Aristotle (Ethics x. 6) says that power, wealth, etc., are εὐδαι- 
μονικὰ, i.e. ‘ pertaining to happiness,’ though they do not in themselves 
constitute εὐδαιμονία. 

“1. 387. μακάριος, ‘blessed ;” a higher and more enthusiastic term 
than εὐδαίμων. It expresses the perfect undisturbed state of bliss, 
which the gods (μάκαρες) alone fully enjoy. Cp. Aristot, Ethics i. 12 
τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν τοὺς θειοτάτους μακαρίζομεν. In the tenth 
Chapter of the same Book Aristotle affirms that though the εὐδαίμων 
can never be ‘miserable’ (ἄθλιον), yet he will not be ‘blessed’ 
(paxépios), if he fall into dire misfortune; because such things 
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‘depress and mar his bliss’ (θλίβει καὶ λυμαίνεται τὸ μακάριον), 50 
that he cannot maintain his feeling of joy. 

1, 388. οὐκ ἐν ἑτέροις, εἰς, Here again we are reminded of Aristotle’s 
definition of Happiness as αὐταρκὴς, i.e. ‘self-sufficing’ and not de- 
pendent on others. Yet he guards against being supposed to mean a 
Bios povwrns or ‘hermit life, which would be a purely selfish state 
of being. 

xxiv, 1, 394. vavayotow, etc. Cp. 1 Tim. i. 19 περὶ τὴν πίστιν 
ἐναυάγησαν. The metaphor conveyed in the term ‘shipwrecked fortune’ 
and the like is so obvious, that one would expect it to have been 
oftener employed than it is in Greek. Cp. the Latin naufragus and 
naufragium, of ruin, as ‘rei publicae naufragium, Cic. pro Sestio vi; 
‘ naufragorum ejecta ac debilitata manus,’ in Catilinam ii. 11. 

1, 401. Aatpoviov πρόσταγμα. Cp. tv. ll. 64, εἴς, 

xxv, 1. 408. ὄν. Cp. xix. 1. 326 n. 

τὰ μὴ ὄντα, ‘such things as’ or ‘whatever things were not good,’ 
denoting a class of things. Τὰ οὐκ ὄντα would refer to certain definite 
things, which are, or might be enumerated. Cp. St. John vi. 64 
οἱ μὴ πιστεύοντες, ‘such as would not believe.’ Xenophon, Anab. iv. 4, 
describes a truthful man as one who always represented τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὧς 
οὐκ ὄντα, i.e. ‘whatever was not he spoke of as not being.’ 

1. 409. ἔζη, the imperf. (€{ae), not a 2 aor., the Ist pers. being 
ἔζων. Latterly a form ἔζην got into use, with an imperat, ζῆθι, The 
proper imperat. is (ἢ, as in Eurip. Iph. in Tauris 699. 

xxvi. I, 416. Κωρύκιον ἄντρον. There were two Corycian caves, 
one in Cilicia, the other in Phocis, about half way up Mount Parnassus. 
The latter is here referred to. It was sacred to the Nymphs and 
Muses, and considered as specially under their protection; hence it 
was famous as a place of safety (a use to which it has been occasionally 
put in modern times). When the Persians threatened the temple of 
Delphi, the Delphians took refuge in the Corycian cave (Hat. viii. 36). 
Strabo ix. 3 describes it as ‘the most celebrated and beautiful’ of 
the holy places on Parnassus, ‘all which mountain is sacred (lepompem}s).’ 
Aeschylus, Eumenides 22, speaks of ‘the fair Corycian rock, haunt of 
birds, abode of deities’ (φίλορνις, δαιμόνων ἀναστροφή). 

ἔχοντι, ‘has reached,’ like the Lat. fenere, as ‘tenere portum,’ etc. 
also habere of dwelling anywhere, Cp. Xen, Anab. vy, 1 ἔχομεν 
θάλατταν. 

1. 422. μὰ Ala, altered from νὴ Δία, See Critical Appendix. Νὴ 
is always used in affirmations =‘ yes by—;’ μὰ is in itself neutral, but 
is negative when used alone, It may become affirmative by the 
addition of val, as vai μὰ τόδε σκῆπτρον Hom. Il. 1, 234, ‘yea, by 
the staff (I swear).’ 
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ov py, etc., ‘will assuredly not,’ etc. Cp. xiv. 1. 231 n. 

1. 425. ἐπάνω πάντων, ‘above,’ i.e. ‘superior to them all.’ This meta- 
phorical use of ἐπάνω belongs to later Greek. It is generally an 
adverb=‘on the top,’ also ‘ prior’ (of time). Herodotus, i. 179, uses it 
as a preposition, but in its literal sense, ἐπάνω τοῦ τείχεος, 

1. 426. ἐχιόδηκτοι. This may be explained in two ways; (1) as 
referring to a belief (which however we cannot prove to have existed) 
that a person once bitten by a viper, and surviving the effect, was 
henceforth proof against the poison. Or (2) that ἐχιόδηκτοι means 
those who allow themselves to be thus bitten because they have an 
antidote about them, as Indian serpent-charmers are said to have. 
The latter interpretation seems to be the true one (cp. 1. 428) and 
is at any rate satisfactory as regards the sense. For various proposed 
emendations see Critical Appendix. 

1. 427. δήπου, ‘assuredly.’ A? is ‘emphatic, που (lit. ‘somewhere,’ 
hence ‘in some degree’) comes to be equivalent to ‘I suppose’ or 
*I presume,’ implying that the fact is well-known and will be admitted 
to be true. 

1. 428. ἀντιφάρμακον, ‘antidote ;’ a late word. Plato has ἀλεῤιφάρ- 
μακον. 

χχντ. 1. 424. ἔμφασιν ποιοῦσιν, ‘make demonstrations’ or ‘have 
the appearance.’ Ὁ. ι.]. 12. 

1 437. οἱ σεσωσμένοι, etc. Σώζεσθαι πρὸς or eis or ἐπὶ with acc. 
means ‘to arrive safely anywhere.’ Cp. Xen. Anab. vi. 3. 20 ἣν σωθῶμεν 
ἐπὶ θάλατταν; ‘if we reach the sea in safety.’ 

L. 438. of δὲ ἀστεφάνωτοι ... οἱ μὲν... of δέ, εἰς, ‘The uncrowned, 
taken as a class, are subdivided into the ἀπεγνωσμένοι and the ἀπο- 
δεδειλιακότες, and the parts are put in apposition with the whole. 
For this ‘whole and part figure’ (σχῆμα καθ᾽ CAov καὶ pépos) see x. 
1.174 n. 

“ig ἀπεγνωσμένοι, ‘rejected.’ Or (possibly) ‘despaired of.’ Cp. 
Demosth. De Falsa Legatione § 61 ὥστε τὰ nap’ ὑμῶν ἀπεγνωσθῆναι, 
‘so that the idea of help from you was abandoned in despair.’ Cp. 
xiv. l. 233. For the probable reason why some are thus ‘rejected’ 
by True Learning, when they have actually reached her abode, see 
Introduction p. xxviii. 

1. 440. ἀνακάμπτουσι. Cp. xm. 1. 212 n. 

ἀποδεδειλιακότες. Cp. xvi. 1. 265 n, 

πρὸς τὴν Kaprepiav. See xvi. 1, 264. 

1. 442. GvoBig, ‘in a pathless tract,’ from ἄνοδος, Lat. invius, Cp. 
1. 247. This word is used mostly in the dative, dvodiq and ἀνοδίαις, 
and that by later writers. 

1. 443- Distinguish per’ αὐτῶν ἀκολουθοῦσαι, ‘following with’ or 
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‘accompanying them,’ from αὐτοῖς ἀκολουθεῖν (1. 447), ‘follow them.’ 
So in Xen. Anab. i. 3.6 Clearchus says to his men, ἐπεὶ ὑμεῖς ἐμοὶ οὐ 
θέλετε ἕπεσθαι, ἐγὼ σὺν ὑμῖν ἕψομαι, ‘since you will not follow me, I 
will go with you.’ 

1. 450. Ἡδυπάθειαν. Cp. ix. 1. 157. 

1. 453. παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, referring to οὗτοι, the principal subject, not to 
of, the subject of the minor clause ;— life in their company.’ 

1. 456. ἀσωτίαν. Cp. rx. 1. 147 n. 

1. 457. ἐπὶ κεφαλαίου, ‘in short,’ Lat. summatim. Cp. Arist. Ethics 
ii, 7.5 ἐπὶ κεφαλαίου λέγομεν. Also ἐν κεφαλαίῳ or κεφαλαίοις. 

βοσκημάτων τρόπον, etc. So Arist. Eth. i. 5. 3 speaks of sensualists 
as βοσκημάτων βίον προαιρούμενοι, and Plato, Rep. ix. 10, says, ‘those 
who know not wisdom and virtue... like cattle (βοσκημάτων δίκην) 
always looking downwards, graze and grow fat, etc.’ Cp. Sallust, Ca- 
tilina i. 1 ‘veluti pecora, quae natura prona atque ventri obedientia 
finxit.’ 

xxix. 1, 467. οὐ γὰρ θέμις, ‘No, for it is not lawful.” Tap often 
stands thus alone in answers, the ‘yes’ or ‘no’ having to be supplied. 
Cp. ἔστι γὰρ xxxm, 1. 540. This construction is very common in 
plays, especially where a single line is allotted to each speaker, e. g. 
Eur. Iph. in Tauris 505, 506— 

Iph. Οὐδ᾽ dv πόλιν φράσειας, ἥτις ἐστί σοι; 
Orest. Ζητεῖς γὰρ οὐδὲν κέρδος, ὧς θανουμένῳ. 
Iph. ‘Will you not even tell me the name of your country? 
Orest. No, for you ask what profits me not, who am doomed to 
die.’ 
For the doctrine that Opinion may not consort with Knowledge cp. vi. 
1, 88 n, and Introduction p. xxx. 

xxx. 1. 474. τί προστάττει, etc. See iv. 1. 64. 

1. 476. θαρρεῖν... θαρρεῖτε. The old man finds his hearers getting 
somewhat impatient, (1. 473), and checks them good-humouredly— He 
bids them have confidence, wherefore be ye confident [in me], for I will 
explain everything.’ 

1, 481. ἣν καὶ ἄρτι, εἰς Cp. vi. 1. 104. 

xxx. 1. 487. ἀφελέσθαι καὶ ἑτέρῳ δοῦναι, Cp, vu. ll, 107110, 

1. 489. ἀηττήτους, etc., ‘invincible as regards her gifts,’ i.e. ‘ proof 
against’ them. Cp. Plato, Rep. ii. 15 ψυχὴ πρὸς πάντα ἀήττητος. 
Epictetus says, τίς οὖν ὁ ἀήττητος; ὃν οὐκ ἐξίστησιν οὐδὲν τῶν ἀπροαιρέτων. 
‘Who then is the invincible man? he who is never scared by creat 
which he cannot control.” But see Critical Appendix. 

1. 492. εἰκῆ. Cp. vit. 1, 110, also vi, 099 ἢ. 

1. 495. τοῖς κακοῖς τραπεζίταις. A deposit (θέμα 1. 499) is money 
or other property, given by one man to another to keep until it is 
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demanded back. The receiver could not use it without permission 
from the depositor, express or implied ; and if such leave were granted, 
he was bound to restore the deposit, or its. full equivalent, at the 
appointed time, though of course he might employ the money for 
his own profit meanwhile (see Dict. of Antiquities, s.v. Dgposirum). 
The Athenian bankers, called τραπεζῖται from the tables (τράπεζαι) 
at which,they sat, did a great deal of business this way, and enjoyed a 
large amount of confidence, yet frauds were by no means rare. Even 
Pasion, the most famous of the bankers, was accused of having denied 
a deposit, and having suborned witnesses to give evidence in his favour. 
In Rome, at a later period, such denials were rather the rule than the 
exception. (Juv. Sat. xiii). 

1. 497. ἴδιον νομίζουσιν εἶναι, i.e. having no intention of restoring 
the money, they choose to ‘consider it their own,’ trusting to find some 
way of evading the claim when the time comes, 

ἀπαιτῶνται may be passive or middle. Probably it is passive, 
“when they (the bankers) are asked to restore it,’ to avoid change 
of the subject of the verb. 

1. 499. ἐπὶ τούτῳ, ‘on this condition,’ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, ‘that,’ etc. 

θέματα, a later Greek word. The usual term is παρακαταθήκη. 

κωλύειν, the right reading instead of κωλύει. (See Appendix.) Ἔφ᾽ 
@ (commonly ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε) takes the infin. or the fut. indic. Here the 
‘oblique’ form of the sentence (uynpovevovres ὅτι, etc.), requires the 
infinitive. Cp. Aristoph. Acharnians 72 ἐφ᾽ Ore πωλεῖν πρὸς ἐμέ, ‘on 
condition that they traffic with me.’ 

1, 504. οὐ μόνον δέ, sc. ταῦτα, ‘ not only these, but, etc.’ 

1. 506. ἔχοντας, ‘with these.’ The part. ἔχων may often be thus 
rendered. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. 1 ἔρχεται ἡ Μανδάνη Κῦρον τὸν υἱὸν 
ἔχουσα, ‘ Mandane comes with her son Cyrus.’ 

xxxul. 1, 509. διασωθῶσιν, ‘get safe through’ to the end. Διὰ de- 
notes completeness, as διέχειν, ‘to reach quite through,’ διεργάζεσθαι, 
‘to finish,” Latin opus conficere, etc. For σώζεσθαι as a verb of motion 
cep xxvu. 1. 437. 

1, 513. ἀμετάβλητος, ‘unchangeable.’ See μεταβάλλω in Lexicon. 

1. 515. πρότερον. Cp. rx. 1. 147, xxvim. 1. 450. 

1, 516. καὶ ἐντεῦθεν, ‘even thence.’ Kai is emphatic. 

- 1.517. καὶ μὴ... μηδέν, a parenthesis, so that ἕως ἂν, etc. connects 
directly with ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. ‘To depart, without trusting these at 
all, [and continue thus] until, etc.’ 

ἐνδιατρῖψαι. The ἐν means ‘in that place,’ i.e. with False Learning 
(cp. xn. 1. 207); the διὰ implies continuance for some time. 

I. 522. wap’ αὐτά, ‘contrary to these directions,’ lit. ‘beside,’ i.e. 
‘beyond’ the mark. See note on παρακούειν τι. 1. 49. 
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1. 523. κακὸς κακῶς, not a redundant phrase (as commonly explained), 
but a forcible way of expressing a superlative,=«dmora, ‘in utter 
misery.’ Lit. ‘a miserable man in a miserable way.’ Cp. Lucian, Dialogi 
Mort. v. κακοὶ κακῶς ἀποθανόντες, etc. So with other words, as in 
Hom. Od. xxiv. 40 κεῖσο μέγας μεγαλωστὶ, ‘thou didst lie with thy 
vast frame vastly extended.’ 

xxx, 1, 525. ἡμῖν, the so-called ‘ethical’ dative, implying that 
the speaker is interested in the subject. ‘Such is our fable.’ So μοι is 
commonly used in requests and the like as μή μοι ποιήσῃς, ‘ prythee do it 
not.’ Cp. Lat. mihi as ‘Quid mihi Celsus agit’? (Lat. Primer § 107), 
*my Celsus,’ i. e. Celsus in whom I take an interest. 

1. 527. ἀλλὰ τί, ‘what then’ or ‘well then, what,’ etc. _Cp. wail 73) 
᾿Αλλὰ does not always mark opposition to what has been said, but 
a sudden reply or transition, often when the speaker assents to or 
continues the thought; e.g. βούλει ταῦτα; ἀλλὰ βούλομαι, ‘well I do 
wish it.’ 

1. 532. Πλάτων φησίν, etc. In the seventh Book of the Laws Plato 
says, ὁ δὲ παῖς πάντων θηρίων δυσμεταχειριστότατον.... διὸ δὴ πολλοῖς 
αὐτὸ οἷον χαλινοῖς τισὶ δεῖ δεσμένειν, ‘a child is the hardest of all 
animals to manage, wherefore we must find some means of restraining 
him, as it were with bit and bridle.’ Cp. Psalm xxxii. 9. 

[For the question how far this mention of Plato affects the date of 
the dialogue see Introduction pp. x, xi.] 

ὡσανεί, (ὡς ἂν εἰ), ‘as it were,’ quasi; lit. ‘as it would be if} etc. 
So ὡσπερεὶ, ὥσπερ av εἰ often in Plato. When these became common 
colloquial phrases they were generally written as one word, and accented 
on the last syllable. Cp. ὡσπεροῦν, ‘just as,’ ὡσεπιτοπολὺ, ‘for the most 
part,’ etc. 

l. 532. περισπῶνται, ‘be distracted,’ lit. ‘drawn round’ so as to 
swerve from the right path. 

l. 540. ἔστι γάρ, ‘no for, etc.’ Cp, xxix, 1. 467 n. 

l. 541. ὡς γὰρ... συνήκαμεν, ‘for as we sometimes gather the sense 
of what is said through an interpreter, still it were not a useless thing 
to know the language ourselves, (for then we should have understood 
it somewhat more accurately), etc.’ Συμβάλλω and συνίημι, lit. ‘throw’ 
or ‘put together in the mind,’=‘conjecture’ and ‘ understand’ re- 
spectively. ‘Hy (without dy) =‘ would be’ or ‘would have been,’ just 
as we say ‘it were.’ This comes from the idea of uncompleted action 
conveyed by the imperfect, ‘I was doing it (and should have done it) 
had not, ete.’ Cp. Eur. Iph. in Tauris 26 ἐκαινόμην ξίφει, ἀλλ᾽ = (el μὴ) 
ἐξέκλεψεν “Apreus, =*1 should have been slain with the knife, had not 
Artemis conveyed me away.’ [The reading in the text is uncertain, 
See Critical Appendix]. 
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1. 545. γενέσθαι, sc. βελτίους from 1]. 537, 539, 540. Some editions 
have it in the text. 

χχχιν. 1, 549. πῶς μέλλουσι, ‘how are they likely to,’ lit. ‘how are 
they going to do it?? Cp. Hom. Od. iv. 200 μέλλεις δὲ σὺ ἴδμεναι, ‘ you 
are likely to know it.’ 

φαίνωνται ἡπατημένοι, ‘they are clearly deceived.’ Φαίνομαι ὧν 
means ‘I endealy am,” φαίνομαι εἶναι, “1 appear to be.’ 

1. 553. ὁμοίως, ‘all the same’ or ‘nevertheless, (usually ὅμως in t is 
sense). Cp. Eur. Alcestis 71 δράσεις ὁμοίως ταῦτα, ‘ you will have to do 
this all the same.’ Lit. ‘ equally’ as if things were otherwise. 

1. 554. τὸ πέρας, ‘in fine’ a" in short’ (adverbial). Cp. τέλος, ‘at last.’ 

1. 555. ἀμέλει, ‘to be sure.’ Properly it is the imperative of ἀμελέω 
=‘never mind,’ ‘don’t trouble yourself.’ Cp. Aristoph. Nubes 488, where 
Socrates Says, πῶς οὖν δυνήσει μανθάνειν ; and Strepsiades replies, ἀμέλει 
καλῶς, ‘very well, of course.” ᾿Αμέλει occurs very often in the Characters 
of Theophrastus. 

1. 557. ἕνεκα τούτων, etc., ‘for all these studies.’ Cp. xiv. 1. 239 n. 

xxxv. 1, 562. καὶ τί, etc., ‘why what good does this do them?’ 
Kai marks impatience in the reply, the thing being opis aks or absurd. 
This force of καὶ is exemplified in the phrase καί mws;=‘ certainly not,’ 
Lat. minime quidem. 

ὅτε, ‘since’ or ‘seeing that’=émel, an occasional use of the word. 
Cp. Lat. quando=quoniam; as we sometimes say ‘when’ for ‘since’ 
(causal), 

1. 566. προέχουσιν, s¢. τῶν ἄλλων, ‘how are they better than the 
others?’ Lat. caeteris praestant. 

1. 567. 4pa=nempe (not igitur), ‘they are it seems, etc.’ or ‘it must be 
that they are, etc.’ Cp. Soph. Philoctetes 966 ὅδ᾽ ἦν ἄρα, ‘this it seems 
was he,’ also xxxix. 1]. 644,648. “Apa is from the same root as dp- 
αρίσκω, ‘1 fit,’ and marks the intimate connexion of two succeeding 
clauses, =‘ precisely,’ ‘just.’ Hence it often introduces a consequence, = 
‘therefore,’ but this is only a secondary sense of the word. 

1. 570. οἴδασι. See note on n. 1. 17. 

lL. 571. προσποιοῦνταί ye ἐπίστασθαι, etc. For this ‘conceit of know- 
ledge without reality,’ see Introduction p. xxx. 

1, 572. ἀκινήτους πρὸς τὸ ὁρμᾶν, ‘sluggish in their advances.’ This 
- explains ἀκινητότεροι, |. 567 above. 

L 576. ὁμοίως. Cp, xxmv. 1. 553 n. 

1. 577. MerapéAqca, the same as Μετάνοια, x. 1. 185, where see note. 

1. 581. ἕξιν, ‘a habit,” produced by a repetition of the same or 
similar actions, (περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν, etc.). See xx. l. 345 n. 

1. 583. πάρεργα. Cp. iv. |. 54 n. 

1. 584. dv. Cp. xx. 1. 345 and xix. 1 318. 
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xxxvt. 1, 535. πῶς οὐκ ἔστιν dyad, etc. This is the question, the 
consideration of which was postponed from vim, 1. 140. 

1. 591. (What part of the verb is πειρῶ 3]. 

1. 592. περὶ ὧν ἄν, ‘about whatsoever,” ἐρωτῶ being the subjunctive. 
As ἂν by itself does not go with this mood, its force in such phrases as 
ὃς ἂν, οἷος ἂν, etc. is thrown on the pronoun, making it indefinite, 
so that ὃς ἄν τε ὅστις, quicungue. Hence arose the compound con- 
junctions ὅταν, ἐπειδὰν, ‘whenever,’ ἕως ἂν, ‘till such time as,’ etc., 
which likewise take the subjunctive. 

1. 594, etc. The following discussion proceeds upon Stoic principles 
(see especially 1.627n). It is a fair specimen of the ‘dialectic’ method 
of Socrates, according to which the respondent was led by his own 
answers and admissions to a solution of the question proposed. (See 
Introduction p. xxxi.) As Socrates was always very particular about 
verbal exactness, (knowing that confusion in words inevitably leads 
to confusion in facts), Cebes here imitates his master in a series of 
subtle distinctions, which, though occasionally perhaps overdrawn, do 
not degenerate into mere trifling. In the Phaedo, Chap. xxii, Cebes 
is described by his friend Simmias as rather a stickler in this respect 
(Kaprepwraros ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶ πρὸς τὸ ἀπιστεῖν τοῖς Adyos). The gist 
of the argument is as follows.—‘* What is good is profitable, and what 
is bad is hurtful. Therefore if anything be profitable or hurtful only 
at certain times and under certain conditions, it cannot be called 
“good” or “bad” per se. Hence, though we admit that living well is 
“good,” and that living ill is “ bad,” it does not follow that life per se 
is cither “ good" or “ bad,” but rather that it is neutral (1, 620), The 
same may be said of health and sickness, wealth and poverty, and 
the like. Only the right use (1. 655) of life and the gifts of fortune 
can truly be termed “ good ;” the abuse of these on the contrary alone 
is “ bad.”’ 

xxxvit, 1, 603. ἀπιθάνως, ‘absurdly,’ lit ‘in a way that is not likely 
to gain credit ;' (4 and πείθειν.) 

1, 625. ὠφέλιμον, etc. The definition of ‘good’ as ‘the useful’ is 
Socratic. Cp. Xen. Memorabilia iv. 6. 8 ἄλλο ἄν τι gains ἀγαθὸν 
εἶναι ἢ τὸ ὠφέλιμον ; οὐκ ἔγωγε. When pressed to define ‘the good’ 
in itself, Socrates refused to do this, but insisted on regarding’ it as 
‘good for something ν᾽ for, said he, ‘if you ask me whether I know any 
good, which is good for nothing, I neither know it, nor wish to know 
it’ (ib, iii. 8. 3). 

1 608. ὑπάρχει, ‘belongs.’ Ὑπάρχειν is lit, *to be from the be- 
ginning’ (ἀρχὴ), hence ὑπάρχει po, "1 have (something) to start with,’ 
i.e. ‘it belongs to me.’ 

αὐτὸ τὸ ζῆν, ‘life itself, or ‘life per se,’ Lat. ‘ipsum vivere.” Cp. 
1, 623, 
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1. 610. Take τῷ κακῶς ζῆν after τὸ αὐτό, ‘the same thing as (or 
* with *) evil living.’ 

1, 612. ἀμέλει. Cp. χχχιν. 1. 555 n. 

xxxvi. 1. 620. ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἀρρωστοῦσιν, etc., ‘as in cases of 
disease cutting and buming are not (absolutely) prejudicial or whole- 
some;” ἷ.6. in some cases the operation does harm, in others it does 
good. This illustrates the argument that not life per se is good or 
bad, but only a certain find of life. [Commentators have made a 
difficulty about this passage, from omitting to notice that the dis- 
tinction is not between the sick and the healthy, but between different 
cases of sickness. Hence in Wolf’s Latin version, ‘Nam aegrotantibus 
quidem ea salubria sunt, sanis vero noxia,’ the last clause is not to the 
point. See also Critical Appendix.] 

1, 621. τὸ πῶς τέμνειν, ‘the mode (or conditions) of cutting,’ i.e. 
‘cutting under certain conditions,’ as explained above. 

Il. 621, 627, 630. οὐκοῦν, ‘then’ or ‘therefore.’ Literally οὐκοῦν 
means ‘therefore not,’ but from being constantly used as an inter- 
rogative (‘is it not so?’ 1. 639), it acquired an affirmative force (=‘it 
isso’). When an emphatic negative statement was to be made, it was 
then accented οὔκουν =‘ certainly not,’ and this οὔκουν sometimes stands 
for ‘not therefore ;’ but it is better in this last case to write the words 
separately οὐκ οὖν. Hence we have these four expressions :— 

I. οὐκοῦν ἔστι ; ‘is it not then so?’ 
= 2. οὐκοῦν ἔστι, ‘it is then so.’ 
3. οὔκουν ἔστι, “it is certainly not so.’ 
4. οὔκουν (better οὐκ οὖν ἐστιὺ, ‘it is then not so.’ 

1. 627, etc. οὐδὲ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν, etc. This, about death, sickness, etc., 
not being evils, is an extreme Stoic doctrine (cp. 1. 595 n.). Zeno 
taught thus: ‘Some things are good, some bad, others neutral (οὐδέτερα). 
Among the good are the virtues, Justice, Temperance and the like; the 
bad are their opposites, Injustice, Intemperance, etc. Neutral things 
are such as of themselves neither benefit nor harm men, as life, pleasure, 
health, wealth, etc., and their opposites death, pain, disease, or poverty.’ 
(Diogenes Laertius vii. § 101.) 

The idea that life was a thing to be despised was rather Roman than 
Greek. The Greek loved his life dearly, but was ready to sacrifice it 
-for something yet more precious, his honour or his country. 

1. 632. ὅταν ¥ ἣ περίστασις τοιαύτη, ‘under such and such circum- 
stances,’ i.e. when men make a bad use of their health. The word 
περίστασις, lit. ‘ surroundings,’ Lat. circumstantia, does not seem to have 
been used before Aristotle’s time. 

xxxix. 1, 636. τοῦτον, Observe the change of the object of the 
verb ἰδεῖν, from ‘wealth’ (πλοῦτον) to its possessor. Of course ὑπάρ- 
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χοντά τινι πλοῦτον -- ἔχοντά τινα πλοῦτον. For the meaning of ὑπάρχειν 
566]. 609 n. 

1. 641. αὐτοί, ‘in themselves,’ i. e. ‘naturally.’ 

1. 642. σπουδαίους. Cp. 1. 1. 26 n. 

1. 644. ἐκ τούτου dpa, etc., ‘as we must conclude from this argument.’ 
“Apa denotes a direct consequence, cp. xxxv. 1. 567 n.. So below, 1. 648, 
οὐδὲ συμφέρει ἄρα, ‘ accordingly it does not profit.’ 

xu, 1. 657. τὸ σύνολον, ‘to sum up,’ ‘generally,’ ‘in short;’ an 
accus. of respect (like τέλος, ‘at last,’ etc.). The subject of ἔστι is τὸ 
τιμᾶν, ‘there is such a thing as valuing,’ or ‘it is possible to value.’ 

1. 662. παραιτοῦνται, ‘decline’ to practise, lit.‘ beg off,’ Lat. deprecari. 
Cp. Plato, Protagoras Chap. 38 τὴν Προδίκου διαίρεσιν τῶν ὀνομάτων 
παραιτῶμαι, "1 decline to accept these verbal distinctions of Prodicus.’ 
So in 2 Timothy ii. 23 παραιτοῦ, ‘ avoid.’ 

διὰ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἄγνοιαν. Cp. m. 1. 42, where Folly is said to darken 
the distinction between good and evil in the minds of men, ' 

1. 665. οἷον λέγω, “1 mean for instance.’ Λέγω is often used thus in 
tragedy, as in Aesch. Agamemnon 1035 od, Κασάνδραν λέγω, " you, Cas- 
sandra 7 mean.’ 

1, 666. ἀνδροφονεῖν, ‘to commit murder,’ a verb formed from ἀνδρο- 
φόνος, " man-slayer.’ 

xii. 1, 673. οὐδὲ... οὐδέ, --΄ ποῖ either . . . or,” not ‘neither ... 
nor,’ which would be οὔτε. .. οὔτε. The second οὐδὲ is merely 
copulative, and might be καὶ, as in 1. 675. Then follows οὐκ, an 
instance of multiplied negatives, which in Greek do not make an 
affirmative, but strengthen each other. This idiom arises from a 
natural tendency of language (cp. ΧΙν. 1, 231 n.), and was common 
in older English, e.g. Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales 70 

‘He never yet no villanie ne sayde 
In all his life unto no manner wighte.’ 
ib, 251 
‘There nas (was not) no man nowhere so virtuous.” 
δικαιοπραγεῖν, ‘just dealing ;’ more commonly in two words, δίκαια 
πράττειν. 

1. 676. τῷ αὐτῷ, ‘to the same individual,’ i.e, at the same time, 
‘neque possunt simul eidem inesse’ (Schweighituser). Cp. the Latin . 
continuation below, ‘Nec enim fieri potest, ut wai eidemgue uno eodem- 
que temporis momento, etc.’ 

With δύναται supply ταῦτα, i.c. ‘ these two opposite things,’ as justice 
and injustice, etc. 

1, 679. οὐδὲ κακά, ‘nor yer evil,’ stronger than οὔτε ἀγαθὰ οὔτε κακά, 

Cp. 1, 673 n. 
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OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VARIOUS READINGS, 


A is the first Paris MS, the best authority as far as line 382. 

V is the Vatican MS, newly collated for Dr. Miiller, inferior to A, but 
the best authority for the latter part. 

M represents various readings in the edition of Meibomius, but the 
MS. whence he derived many of them is uncertain. See Introduc- 
tion, p. xxxvii. 


Κέβητος Πίναξ. One MS. adds Θηβαίου to this title. The 
question of the identity of the author with the Theban Cebes is dis- 
cussed in the Introduction, pp. xxiii. 

L 1. For Kpévov some read ἡλίου. There was a temple of Apollo 
Ismenius at Thebes. Herodot. i. 92. 

1. 17. οἴδασι. Some inferior MSS. have ἴσασι, which is a purer Attic 
form. See note. 

1. 18. δύναται, for the common reading δύναιτο. The opt. could 
stand only after a principal verb in an historical tense (as ἤδεσαν), but 
οἴδασι is present in meaning. 

1. 25. πολὺν χρόνον. The reading is very uncertain. A comparison 
of the MSS. A and V (the former of which is mutilated here) seems to 
give πολυχρύνιον or πολυχρονιώτατον, ‘a man of venerable age. But 
πολυχρόνιος is not common in prose, and is applied rather to things 
than persons, =diuturnus. 

1, 26. A and M read ἅτε δὴ, ‘inasmuch as,’ which may be right, but 
seems hardly to give the required sense. V and the rest read wat... δὲ, 
as in the text. 

1. 46. After καταφθείρεται the MSS. add καθάπερ of ἐπὶ τιμωρίᾳ (or 
τιμωρίαν) παραδιδόμενοι. This Drosihn reasonably suspects to be an 
interpolation, as τιμωρία is not introduced before 1. 166. If genuine, 
the words must refer generally to criminals waiting for execution. 

1. γι. ἤθει. The text is uncertain (see note). There is a corrupt 
reading εἴθει, which may represent cither ἤθει or εἴδει. 

1. 72. Some inferior MSS. read «al... ἔχουσα. A. and M. have 
ἔχει. Dr. Miiller thinks ἢ (in text) was mistaken for an abbreviated 
form of «ai. 
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1. 86. ἑτέρων. Some read ἑταιρῶν, ‘courtesans.’ This may be right, 
but the ἑτέρων is confirmed by Elichmann’s version, ‘ diversarum 
mulierum.’ 

1. go. Drosihn suggests συμπλέκονται ἑκάστῳ (cp. l. 153). But 
πλέκεσθαι πρός Twa, though not usual, is quite a natural construction. 

1. 100. After meptayovrat (Drosihn’s emendation for περιάγοντας) the 
MSS. add ὅπῃ ἂν αὗται δεικνύωσι, or ὅποι ἂν τύχοι [τύχῃ 3), Drosihn 
thinks these are merely glosses to explain περιάγονται. They are at 
any rate but a repetition of the sense of πλανῶνται εἰκῇ. But ὅποι ἂν 
τύχοι is the reading of A. 

l. 102. In most editions the words καὶ μαινομένη follow τυφλή. 
They have apparently been inserted by mistake from 1]. 105, where the 
fact of Fortune being ‘mad’ as well as " blind’ is first stated. If the 
words were genuine, the order should be τυφλή τις καὶ μαινομένη. 

l. 115. ὅτι is inserted in V, before οὐκ, It is not in A, and is not 
necessary. 

1.127. After κλαίειν A, has καὶ ἐκτετακότες, to which V. adds τὰς 
χεῖρας (but superscribed). The clause is omitted in Elichmann’s yersion, 
and was probably inserted by mistake from 1. 123. 

1. 139. ἐκ ποιήσει διαλέγεσθαι, The common reading διαλεξόμεθα is 
doubtless a gloss to explain the unfamiliar word ἐκποιήσει. 

1. 185. A. has the corrupt reading ἀπὸ τύχη ἐκ προαιρέσεως συναν- 
τήσασα. There seems to have been also an imperfect reading ἀπὸ τύχῃ 
... ἔσεται συναντήσασα, out of which the προαιρέσεως may have arisen, 
At any rate ἐκ προαιρέσεως, ‘on purpose,’ is inconsistent with τύχη. 
Other copies have ἀπὸ τύχης or τῆς τύχης συναντήσῃ, Which is an 
attempt to amend the ἀπὸ τύχη. ‘The simplest alteration is that in the 
text, ἐπιτύχῃ, proposed by Johnson (1720). 

1. 189. All editions have the words καὶ ᾿Επιθυμίαν after Δόξαν. 
Drosihn brackets them as an interpolation, on the ground that ἐπιθυμία 
is almost always used in a bad sense, and therefore cannot lead men to 
True Learning. ‘This is true; yet in νι, 1. 88, etc, Δόξαι καὶ ᾿Επιθυμίαι 
καὶ δοναὶ are mentioned indiscriminately, as leading to salvation or to 
ruin, On the whole I have thought it better to omit the words, but 
not without hesitation. 

1. 204. ἀνδρῶν is the reading of A. and M, but many copies have 
ἀνθρώπων. 

1. 210. The MSS. omit οὐκ, but it is required, as there was no road 
to True learning but by way of the False (1, 207). Elichmann rightly 
has ‘ minime, inquit, non habent viam aliam, ete.’ 

1, 218, ol δὲ Ἡδονικοὶ... Κριτικοί, The reasons for considering 
this passage as possibly spurious are given in the Introduction, p. xi. 
There is another reading, Περιπατικοὶ, which Schweighauser thinks 


. 
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may have been a general term for ‘ disputants,’ since περίπατος some- 
times means a philosophic ‘discussion’ (Ar. Ranae 942). But there 
is no evidence that such a word as Περιπατικοὶ ever existed, a it 
was probably a mere abbreviation for Περιπατητικοί. 

1. 223. The Latin version οἵ Odaxius has ‘in quibus Incontinentiam 
et religuas una esse affirmabas,’ showing that he must have had a 
reading tds GAAas. But all existing MSS. read ai ἄλλαι, as in the 
text. Possibly per’ αὐτῆς (for αὐτῶν), referring to Incontinence only, 
may be right. 

1. 229. A. has simply ἔφη, which cannot begin a sentence. V. reads 
val, ἔφη. But Dr. Miiller plausibly suggests that the proper reading 
is ἔφην after Adga, and that the final ν of ἔφην was the origin of vat. 

1. 230. The second ἐν τούτοις may be a mistake, but it has the 
authority of A. Drosihn would assign the words καὶ ἡ ἄγνοια μένει 
to the Stranger, on the ground that νὴ Δία ought to begin the answer 
to a question. It certainly does so elsewhere in this dialogue (cp. 
ll. 226, 279, 448, 638), but it is often used parenthetically, as here. Cp. 
Ar. Equites 1163, Vespae 209, 1404 ; also μὰ Δία ib. 134, Nubes 343. 

1. 237. The MSS. read ἂν before σωθήσονται, a rare construction in 
Attic Greek. But Porson has observed that AN and AH are very liable 
to be confounded (see 1. 614), and Odaxius’ Latin version has ‘tum 
demum ita, etc.’ Hence I have little doubt that δή is the right reading 
here. 

1. 247. δι᾿ ἀνοδίας, the reading of the best MSS. (Δ. has simply 
dvodias). The sense is quite satisfactory (see note). V. reads δυσανόδου, 
which is not found elsewhere, and instances of δυσ- prefixed to words 
compounded with the privative a are of doubtful authority. 

1. 277. A tolerably certain emendation for εὐπόρητοΞ." 

1. 279. ἐμφαίνεται. This is Drosihn’s correction, here and in ll. 296, 
362, for the MSS. ἐμφαίνει, which should be transitive. It was very 
likely a mere abbreviation for ἐμφαίνεται. 

1. 293. Some MSS, have τε before καί. This would necessitate an 
adjective to couple with ἁπλῆν, hence Wolf proposed ἀκαλλώπιστον, 
a word used by Lucian, Piscator Chap. xii. But omitting re and 
’ transposing ἁπλῆν and στολὴν the common reading καλλωπισμὸν may 
stand. Seenote. | 
_ 1.315. I have ventured to transfer the ἂν from its place before δήπου 

to ἐξέβαλε, to which it belongs. It is wanting insome MSS. One MS. 
has παραγενόμενος, which is more common as a verb of motion (cp. 
1, 322); but the simple γίγνεσθαι is frequently thus used 

1. 358. Though all MSS. have καθεστηκυῖα, Drosihn doubts its 
genuineness. But see note. 


1. 361. καλῷ, the reading of A. The rest have καλῶς, but M. reads 
καὶ ποικίλῳ. 
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1. 379. M. adds καὶ τὴν Ὑπερηφανείαν after Ὀδυρμόν. It may be 
genuine, but no other MSS. have it. 

1. 393. V. has τοὺς κακῶς διατρίβοντας, ὧς κακῶς διατρίβουσι, a need- 
less répetition. M. reads εἰκῇ for κακῶς. This is probably an error for 
ἐκεῖ, which one MS. has, and which the sense seems to require. 

1. 419. κάμνοντες, the reading of M. The others have πάσχοντες, 
‘patients,’ but πάσχειν is rarely used absolutely for κακῶς πάσχειν. 

1. 422. M. has διὸ before οὐδὲν, whence Schweighauser conjectured 
νὴ Δία. It should be μὰ Δία in a negative sentence. See note. 

1. 426. All copies agree in the reading ἐχιόδηκτοι, which makes very 
good sense, as explained in the note. Yet different editors have sug- 
gested various emendations, e.g. ἐχιοδεῖκται, ἐχιοδέκται, ἐχιοδιῶκται, 
ἐχιοθέλκται, etc., all mere inventions. Drosihn adopts a proposed | 
reading ὀφιογενεῖς (said to have been a tribe living near the Hellespont Ἱ 
who had the power of curing serpent bites). This is of course too 
violent an alteration to be adopted without any authority. 

1. 429. οὕτω, a probable emendation of Schweighiuser’s for τοῦτο 
following αὐτούς. No ‘antidote’ has been mentioned, and we require 
οὕτω to point the comparison. A similar confusion between οὕτω and ; 
τοῦτο occurs in 1. 605, where the MSS. vary between the two. ᾿ 

1. 441. The MSS. omit οὐκ before ἀναβεβηκότες. It is undoubtedly ᾿ 
required, and is preserved in Elichmann’s rendering ‘ megue ascenderunt.’ 

For a similar omission of οὐκ cp. 1. 210. ἰ 

1. 448. Drosihn retains the καὶ of M. before ἐπακολουθοῦσιν (or ἀκο- 4 
AovGovow). If retained, καὶ should be put before πάντα, no which the Γ 
emphasis should rest. H 

1. 453. αὑτοῖς, for the common reading αὐτοῖς, as referring to the 
subject of the sentence οὗτοι... λέγουσι. Drosihn alters it to αὐταῖς 
(i. e. ᾿Ακρασία and the other women), relying on the version of Odaxius, 
‘qui ab earum contubernio defecerunt.’ 

l. 457. καὶ ἀπολαύειν... ἀγαθά, the reading of M. only, but adopted 
by later editors for the common reading ἀπόλαυσιν μεγίστων ἀγαθῶν. 
"AnoAavew was probably corrupted to ἀπόλαυσιν, and this caused the 
change of ἀγαθὰ to ἀγαθῶν (Miiller), 

1. 467. The ἔφη, οὗ of all previous editions is properly removed by — 
Drosihn. Nothing is required before ob yap θέμις, etc. (see note), and 
ἔφη ought not to begin a sentence. 

1. 477. παραλείψω, the reading of V, and the Latin version has prae- 
sapuabetaaih M. has ἀποκρύψω. 

1. 485. Some editions have πιστεύειν for νομίζειν, almost certainly a 
repetition from the preceding line. Also ἔχειν for εἶναι, the reading 
of V. 

1, 489. ἀηττήτους, a probable emendation by Wolf for the reading of 
one MS. firrovs. This was altered to οὐχ ἥττουν, V. has ἴσους, prob- 
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ably a gloss to explain μήτε χαίρειν, εἰς. Dr. Miiller believes the words 
between δόσεις and μήτε to be an interpolation; the same with regard 
to the word ἔχειν in 1. 501 below, where V. has no καὶ before μνη- 
povevey. 

1. 499. κωλύειν, altered by Drosihn from κωλύει (see note). This 
necessitates the alteration of οὐδὲν to μηδέν. 

1 506. V. has βλέποντας, other MSS. ἔχοντα, or €xovras. The last is 
supported by Odaxius’ Latin version ‘iis acceptis.’ 

1. 513. For ἀμετάβλητος V. reads dperapéAnros, ‘not to be repented 
of? This may possibly be right, but the former reading suits better the 
sense of βεβαία and ἀσφαλῆ. 

1. 517. καὶ py... μηδέν. Drosihn rightly rejects Schweighauser’s 
punctuation, who puts a colon after μηδὲν, and joins the clause ἕως av 

. ἀφίκωνται to κελεύει οὖν, etc. The οὖν would prevent this, and the 
sense requires that a new sentence should begin at κελεύει. But there 
is no good reason for suspecting καὶ pi)... μηδὲν to be an ‘ interpola- 
tion.’ See note. 

1. 536. In V. the words πρὸς τὸ συντομωτέρως ἐλθεῖν are added after 
ἐστί. This is apparently a gloss to explain χρήσιμα, taken from 1. 521. 
V. also has χρῆμα, probably an abbreviation of χρήσιμα. 

1. 543. τὴν φωνὴν εἰδέναι... συνήκαμεν. This is the reading of two 
MSS; others have τὴν φωνὴν ἀκριβεστέραν ἔχειν, ἄν τι συνήκαμεν, 
i.e.‘to have a more accurate knowledge of the language, though we 
may have understood something [of it by an interpreter].’ This 
involves the unclassical construction of ἂν -- ἐὰν with an indicative (cp. 
ὅταν, ll. 562, 648) ; we require ἂν as a conditional particle. The only 
objection to the reading in the text is that εἰδέναι looks like a gloss to 
explain éyeww=‘know;’ hence perhaps ἔχειν should be sybstituted for 
it. It is possible that the clause should end at εἰδέναι (or ἔχειν) and 
that the words av τι συνήκαμεν are part of some comment or paraphrase, 
am has crept into the text. 

1, 562. ὅτε suggested by Porson with ἐστὶν for the common reading 
Srey. So in 1. 648 the MSS. have ὅταν μὴ ἐπίστανται for ἐπίστωνται. 

1. 567. dpa 4, etc. The Latin version of Odaxius has ‘nisi forte quod, 
etc.,’ as if he had a reading ἢ ὅτι or εἰ μὴ ὅτι, etc. This would give an 
ironical turn to the sentence; as much as to say, ‘ their only advantage 
- lies in their superior inertness. Another reading is dpa εἰ or εἴ γε, 
etc. 

1. 569. The common reading is ὅτι ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ περιβόλῳ, εἰ μηδὲν 
ἄλλο, ὃ προσποιοῦνταί" γε ἐπίστασθαι οὐκ οἴξζασιν. Other MSS. have 
πρώτῳ for δευτέρῳ. This is of course incomplete; the obvious fact 
being that the scribe allowed his eye to wander from the first περιβόλῳ 
to the second, and thus omitted all that came between. The correction 
in the text is according to Drosihn; a similar one had previously 
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been made by Schweighauser. For οἴδασι see 1.17, There seems to 
be no MS. variation here. 

1. 580. ποιεῖτε, etc., first proposed by Elichmann instead of ἐὰν [μὴ] 
οὕτω ποιῆτε καὶ ἐνδιατρίβητε, which leaves the sentence. unfinished, 
though an apodosis might be supplied, i.e. ‘ so will it be with you, unless, 
etc.’ The correction is confirmed by the version of Odaxius, ‘ ita facite, 
et... diligenter attendite.’ 

1. 587. εὐδοξεῖν, possibly εὐδοκεῖν, the reading of V; or εὐδοκιμεῖν, a 
correction of εὐδοκεῖν in the same MS, 

1. 604. ἅμα, added by Drosihn, and necessary to complete the sense. 
But Dr. Miiller considers the whole clause, ἀδύνατον... εἶναι, an inter- 
polation. 

1. 608. One or two MSS. read αὐτῷ τὸ ζῆν. But V. M. etc. have 
αὐτό. See note. 

1. 614. av, restored for the MS. reading δή. See remark of Porson, 
quoted on 1. 237. 

ll. 621, 622. The words ἀλλὰ τὸ πῶς τέμνειν and the clause οὐκ ἔστι 

. κακῶς ζῆν are omitted in some MSS. But they exist in V. and are 
almost necesssary to complete the sense of the passage. (See note.) 
It is however just possible they may be the gloss of some commentator, 
especially the latter clause, which may have been taken from 1. 613. 

1. 641. οὕτω is Dr. Miiller’s suggestion for οὐ, which appears in M. 
but is omitted by V. The sense is the same, with or without the nega- 
tive, following the negative question in 1. 639. 

1. 649. ἐπίστωνται for ἐπίστανται. See 1.562. So οἴωνται for οἴονται, 
1. 659. 

1. 651. κρίνειεν, Schweighauser’s correction for the common reading 
κρινεῖ. Or κρίνοι, the reading of two or three MSS, may be right. “Av 
with the fut. ind. is rare, and conveys a peculiar shade of meaning (cp. 
1. 237 n.) which is not wanted here. The change of εἰ to ee or οἱ is 
very slight, 

ll. 657-662. The passage in V. stands thus: ὅταν τιμῶνται καὶ οἴωνται 
διὰ τούτων μόνον εἶναι τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ἑπομένως πράττειν ἕνεκα 
τούτων, καὶ τὰ ἀσεβέστατα καὶ τὰ αἰσχρότατα δοκοῦντα εἷναι οὐ παραι- 
τῶνται. The text gives it nearly as recast by Dr. Miiller; i.e. ὅτι ἐὰν 
(or ὅτι ἂν) for ὅταν, τιμῶσι for τιμῶνται, παραιτοῦνται for παραιτῶνται, as” 
ov requires the indicative. Ὑπομένουσι (for ἑπομένωϑ) is supported by 
Elichmann’s version, ‘perseverant agere omnia.’ The words τὰ αἰσχρό- 
rata (an unusual form of the superlative) are omitted in at least one 
MS. Dr. Miiller retains them. 

ll. 676, 678. τῷ αὐτῷ and ἅμα are Schweigh’user's corrections of τὰ 
αὐτὰ and ἀλλὰ respectively, The latter is supported by the version of 
Odaxius, ‘multa cum pravitate,’ 


IN-DE xX. 


The Roman numerals refer to the pages of the Introduction; the figures 
refer to the lines of the text annotated. 


Adjective before article = predicate, 

= Bok 

ἀήττητος, 489. 

ἀκούω takes ace. of thing and gen. of 
person from whom one hears it, 345. 

ἀλλὰ introduces a sudden transition of 
thought, 73, 527. 


Allegory, its nature, xvii—xxi. 


ἀμέλει, 555. 

ἄν, twice in same sentence, 314; with 
infin., 306; with participle, 306; 
indefinite, 592. 

ἀναθήματα =‘ votive offerings,’ 2. 

ἀνακάμπτω, meaning of, 212. 

ἀνανήφω, intransitive, 159. 


᾿ἀναπίμπλημι, 329. 


ἀπεγνωσμένοι, 439, and Introd., p. 
XXViii. 

ἀπὸ, in composition, 268. 

ἀπογιγνώσκω, 233; (passive), 439. 

ἀποδειλιάω, force of, 268. 

Apologue or Fable, xviii. 

dpa denotes a consequence, 567 (= 

Argument of the Tablet, xiv—xvii. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, xxvii, xxviii. 

— list of Virtues, 340. 

Arts and Sciences, their ethical value, 
xxix. 

*AorpoAdyor =‘ astronomers,’ 218. 

Athenian bankers, 495. 

‘ Attraction’ of relative, 318, 345. 


Bankers, Athenian, 495. 
‘Being’ and ‘ Not-being,’ xxv. 


Cebes, notices of, ix. 

Choice of Hercules, xviii. 

Conceit of knowledge without reality, 
XXX. 

Corycian caves, 416. 

Confusion worse than ignorance, ΧΧΧί. 

Cronos (or Saturn), Temple of, 1. 

Cross-examining process applied by 
Socrates, XXxi. ᾿ 

Cyrenaic School, 218. 


Δαίμων, 64. 

Dative, ethical, 525. 

Definitions, use of by Socrates, xxx. 

Delusions of the senses, xxv, XXVi. 

Deposit (θέμα). 495. 

δήπου, 315, 427. 

διά, force of, 509. 

“ Dialectic’ art, xxxi. 

Diogenes Laertius, his testimony, ix. 

δόξαι --Ξ οῤϊηιΐογις contrasted with ém- 
στήμη = knowledge, 88, and Introd., 
pp- XXvi, XXx. 

Double negation, 231, 673. 

δύναμις, medical sense of, 78. 


᾿Ἐγκράτεια distinguished from Kapre- 
pia, 264. 
Editions of the Tablet, xxxiv, Xxxv. 
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εἰ and ἐὰν distinguished, 39- 

-ειἰδής (-wSns), adjectives ending in, 
282. 

ἕκαστος, with plural verb, 120. 

ἐκποιήσει = satis erit, 130. 

ἔκπτωσις, meaning of, 116. 

Eleatic School of Philosophy, xxv. 

ἔμφασιν ποιεῖν, 12, 434. 

ἕξις, a moral habit, 345. 

ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, 95. 

ἐπάνω, metaphorical use of, 425. 

ἐπὶ κεφαλαίου, 457. 

ἐπιορκέω, 164. 

ἐπιστήμη -- Κπον]εάρε contrasted with 
5éfa:=opinions, 88, and Introd., 
pp. XXVi, XXX. 

Er, myth of in Plato’s Republic, xxvii. 

ἔστι and ἐστὶ (ἐστι), 205. 

εὐδαιμονία, 353. 

εὐεκτέω, 261. 


ἐφ᾽ ᾧ (ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε) takes infin. or fut. ind., 


490. 
ἐχιόδηκτοι, meaning of, 4206. 
ἔχων, translated ‘ with,’ 506. 
ἔχω =teneo aud habeo, 416. 


Fable or Apologue, xvii. 

False Learning, xv, xvi, xxvi. 
Fortune, capricious, 108. 

French translationof the Tablet, xxxviii. 


γάρ, often by itself in replies, 467. 

Genuineness of the T'ablet, question 
discussed, x—xiii. 

* Good’ =‘ useful,” a Socratic theory, 
606. 

Greck education, 217. 


Hesiod, Works and Days, xvii, xviii. 
Horace on Fortune, 108. 


* Ideal’ theory of Plato, xxv, xxvi. 

Imperfect tense denotes incomplete 
action, 541. 

Indicative for Optative in dependent 
sentence, §. 

Interjections take gen. of exciting 
cause, 383. 


καθεστηκώς, 291, 358. 


be 


καί γε, 25. 

καὶ τί; ἰ καί denotes impatience, 362. 

καί πως; 

κακὸς κακῶς =a superlative, 5223. 

καλοκἀγαθός, 340. 

καρτερία distinguished from Ἐγκρά- 
Tea, 264. 

κατὰ distributive, 45. 

καταστρέφω, 184. 

κεῖμαι -ε ραξεῖνε of τίθημι, 2. 

κεκριμένος, 202. 

Knowledge contrasted with opinion, 
XXVi, XXX. 


Κριτικοί =* editors,’ 219. 
Late words and phrases in the Tablet, 


xii, Xiii. 
Latin versions of the Tablet, xxxvii 
Learning, true and false, xv, xvi, 
λέγω -- "1 mean,’ 665. Λ 
Lucian, mention of Cebes by, ix, χ 


μά and νή, force of, 422. 
μακάριος stronger than εὐδαίμων, 48, 
87. εἶ 
Mineola of the Tablet, xxxvi. 
μέλλω implying probability, 549. 
Menander on Fortune, 108, 
μετὰ μικρόν distinguished from κατὰ 
μικρόν, 274. x 
μετάνοια, literal meaning of, 185. 
per’ αὐτῶν distinguished from αὐτοῖς 
after ἀκολουθέω, 4413. 5 
μουσικοΐ =‘ musicians,’ 217. ᾿ 
Myths of Plato, xix. 


ναυναγέω, 394. 

Negatives oitiplied, 381, 673. 
νεὼς distinguished from ἱερὸν, 3 

νή and μά, force of, 422. 

νικάω, twofold construction of, 369. 
Nouns in «ὧν, 11. 


Opinion contrasted with k ξ 
xxvi, XXX, 


168, 
be pile. 107. 
ire « ἐπεί, 562. ᾿ * 


ov μὴ, 231. 
οὐδὲ... οὐδὲ, 673. 
οὐδεὶς φθόνος. 31. 
οὐκοῦν, 621, 627, 630. 
ὀχλέω, 246. 
=‘here,’ an adverb of flace, 149. 
ὡς dy, force of, 65, 142. . 
ὡσανεὶ, ( ds ἂν el), 532. 


mapa, meaning of, 49, 290, 522. 

Parable and allegory, xx. 

παραιτέω, 662. 

παρέργως, 54. 

Parmenides, 21, and Introd. p. xxv. 

περί, force of, 359. 

περίστασις, 632. 

 paivopa ὦν, contrasted with φαίνομαι 
εἶναι, 549. 

Philosopher, the, his duties and re- 
quirements, xxviii, xxix. 

HOS, 314. 

Pilgrim's Progress compared with 
the Tablet, xxi. 

Plato, his Ideal Theory, xxv, xxvi. 

— Meno, xxvii. 

— Myths, xix. 

— Phaedo, xxiii. 

— Phaedrus, xix. 

— Protagoras, xxvii. 

— Republic, xix, xxvii, xxix. 

Prodicus, his apologue, xviii. 

Purgation of the soul, 193, and In- 
trod. pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

Pythagoras, 21, and Introd. p. xxiii. 


Real and phenomenal existence, xxv. 

Recension of the text, xxxviii. 

Rejected, why some are, by True 
Learning, 439, and Introd. p. xxviii. 

Remedy for mental confusion, xxx. 

Rhetoric and Dialectic, xxxi. 

Riddle of the Sphinx, 38. 


_*Samian letter,’ xxiv. 
Saturn (or Cronos), Temple of, 1. 
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Sense-knowledge delusive, xxv. 

σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος. 174, 438. 

Socrates, dialectic method of, 594, and 
Introd. p. xxxi. 

— not a sceptic in morals, xxxii. 

Socratic theories in the Tablet, xxvii- 
XXXiii. 

Sophists at Athens, xxxii. 

Spenser's Fairy Queen, 64. 

Sphinx, riddle of, 38. 

Stoic doctrine, 627. 

Suidas, his description of the Tablet, 
Xxi, XXil. 

συμβάλλω =‘ conjecture,’ 541. 

συνίημι =‘ understand, 541. 


τὰ μὴ ὄντα distinguished from τὰ οὐκ 
ὄντα, 408. 

θέμα, 495. 499. 

τί ποτε, force of ποτὲ, 5, 30. 

τὸ σύνολον, 657. 

Transmigration of souls, xxiil. 

τραπεζῖται at Athens, 495. 

True Learning, xv, xvi, XXvi, XXX. 


ὑπάρχω, force of, 608. 


Verb in singular with plural neuter 
subject, exceptions to rule, 372; in 
agreement with nearest subject, 365. 

Verbs in -vw pres. and impeff. indic., 
66. 

Virtue identified with knowledge, 331, 
and Introd. p. xxviii. 

Virtues, Aristotle’s list of, 340. 

Virtues and vices personified, xviii. 

Votive offerings (ἀναθή ματαὶ, 2. 


Xenophon, his Banquet, xxiv. 
— Memorabilia of Socrates, 
XXX, XXXii, 


ΧΧΙΧ, 


‘ Whole and part figure,’ 174, 438. 


(nAéw, meanings of, 21. 
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Plato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English 
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The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloth, gs. 
Evangelia Sacra Graece. fcap. 8vo. limp, Is. 6d. 


Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 


secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis 
Alexandrini £ditio ditera. Tomilll. 18mo. cloth, 18s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, &c. 
Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English 
Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1859. crown 8vo. cloth, τος. 6d. 
Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 
Works. 1ovols. 1855. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced from 52. 55. to yl. 35. 
Chapters of Early English Church History. By William 
Bright, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Fust Published. 


Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text 
of ay With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 


The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. With 
an Account of his Life. By William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 


Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 


S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, $.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Fourth Edition, 1263 ὄνο. cloth, τὲ. 1s. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Butler’s Analogy, with an Index. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Butler’s Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Hooker’s Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 


John Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 12. τις. 6d. 


Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 
2 vols. 1875. vo. cloth, 115. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected 
by E. Burten, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. cloth, τος. 6d. 


Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 


ἃ Preface by the present Bishop of London, 1868. crown 8vo. clotst, 6s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A History of England. Principally in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 34. 35. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton 7 vols. 3 medium 8vo. cloth, ad. τοῦ. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 


Civil Wars in England 7 vols. 1839 18mo. cloth, χὰ τς. 


Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 
England: its Causes and Results Vols. I. and 11. 8vo. τὰ 165. 


VoL 111. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 8vo. cloth, 1/. τς. 
VoL IV, The Reign of William. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 14 τῷ. 
Vol. V. The Effects of the Norman Conquest. 8vo. cloth, σῷ re. 


Rogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.p 


1259—1400. ἃ vols. 1866. 8vo. cloth, ad. as. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


An Account of Vesuvius, by John Phillips, M.A., F.RS., 
Professor of Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, τον, 6a. 


Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew 
Price, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. 1. Differential Calculus Second Edition, 1858. Bvo. cloth, t4s. 6d. 

Vol 11. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations, 
Second Edition, 1865 Βνὸ. cloth, 18s. 

Vol 111. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1862. Bvo. cloth, 165. 

Vol, TV. Dynamics of Material Systems; t her with a Chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S, 1862. 8vo. cloth, 163, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, By Jeremy Bentham. Crown ἥνο, cloth, Gr, Gd. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English Notes, by 


G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1895 8vo. clota, or. Gat. 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, 


M.A. ses Bvo. cloth, or, Of 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 


by J. Ε Thorold Rogers, M.A. evols, Bvo. cloth, ors, 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Col. 


leyes of Oxford. Seurts dition. Extra (cap, Βνο, clotA, as, Gt, 


Clarendon Press Series. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the ClarenVon ¥Press Series, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 


Those to which prices are attached are already published; the others are in 
preparation. 


I, ENGLISH. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext. fcap. 8vo. sti covers, 4d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 


Ext. feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 


Ext. feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 


An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 
By O. ee encock M.A.,, Assistant Master of Sherborne School. Ext. fcap. 
8vo. Is, 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 
Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. 7iizvd Edition. Ext. fcap. 
8νο. cloth, 35. 6d. 5 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 
Introductory Notices. Second Edition, in Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 


M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Book for Beginners in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 


M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ὃς. 6d, 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W, Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. /n the Press. 


Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 
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Specimens of English Literature, from the " Ploughmans 
Crede* to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
os em and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. fcap. vo, 
clot, 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 


ee William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second 
dition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 
Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squicres Tale, ἄς. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Gd. 

᾿ 


| 
| Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Par- 


doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. δώ, 


Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 


W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. “3 covers, as, 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 


M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, sti covers, 1s. δα, cach. 


The Tempest. King reer 
As You Like It. A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Julius Cesar. Nearly ready. (For other Plays, see p. 7.) 


| 
| 
Ι 
| Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
J. W. Hales, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo. cloth, ys. 
| 
Ι 
] 


Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator, With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra fcap. 8vo, εἰσίν, 4s, Gd, 


Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with 


the Regicide Directory of Prance. Evited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, gr, Fast Published, 


Also the following in paper covers. 
| Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. ad. 


Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 44 


Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. Τὶ Amold, ‘ 


B.A. 4. 
Milton. With Notes by RK. C, Browne, M.A, 
Lycidas, μή, L‘All ly Α͂ 
{ nex εἶ, Il ears δον 


Parnell. The Hermit. ad. 


ee 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature : under 
the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at King’s College, 
London. 

It is especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to Ladies’ 
Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English Literature must 
always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor 
Brewer, M.A. 


1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 


Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. See also p. 6. 


2. Spenser’s Faery Queene. BooksI and II. Designed 
Fay for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


he Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 


M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stif7 covers. 


I. The Merchant of Venice. ts. 
IL Richard the Second. 1s δα. 
Ill. Macbeth. 15. δά. (For other Plays, see p. 6.) 


5. Bacon. ; 


I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. < 


11. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. Ε Thursfield, M.A. 
6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In 


Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, ὅς. 6d. 
Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s., Vol. 11. 3s. 


7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Be a Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace Abounding. 
Edited by E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Jn the Press. 


9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I. Essayon Man. Fifth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
IL. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 25. 


10, Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden, 
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| 11. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
| Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


1. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, «- Gt 


11. Reflections ou the French Revolution. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, ss. See also p. 6. 
1a. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Ϊ lL. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
i A.D. 1779-1783 Ext fcap bvo. cloth, wy. 
II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Ext. fcap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


11. LATIN. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Second Sattion. Extra 
feap. Βνο. cloth, as. 6d. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author, 


Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ar. 6d, 


| A Series of Graduated Latin Readers. 
| 


First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. | Second 


Edition. Extra fcap. Bvo. cloth, as, ᾿ 
Second Latin Reader. Jn Preparation. 
Third Latin Reader, or Specimens of Latin Literature. ᾿ 


Part i, Poetry. By James McCall Marshall, M.A., Dulwich College. 
Fourth Latin Reader. 


Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive 
With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. 7) δάμεν. 
j Ext. (cap. @vo. cloth, 4s. Gd. 
| Fach Part separately, in limp cloth, τα. 64. 


Part. Anecdotes from Grecian and Koman History, . y 
Part il. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature, ' 
Part ΠῚ, Rome's Rule of her Provinces, w 4 
Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the ~ 


late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E, RK. Hernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Second Ldition, Vxtra fcap, 8vo, cloth, Μ- 


Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the ὡς 


] 
| same Editors, Extra feap, ὄνο, cloth, yw. 
Cornelius Wepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. ἌΝ 
Extra fcap. Bro. cloth, ar, δα, . 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools), With Notes 
and Maps, ἄς. My C. I, Moberly, M.A., Assistant Master In Rugby School, Ν 
The Gallic War. Extra feap, 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 
The Civil War, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The Civil War, Boox 1, Extra feap. Svo. cloth, as, 
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Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By H. Lee Warner, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. J Parts 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part II. The Macedonian War. 
Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 


of Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Also a small edition for Schools. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 
Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Fi/th Edition. Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I—VI. With Essays and 
Notes. By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Preparing, 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy ὅνο. 
cloth, τος. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 
Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, τᾶς. 

Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 
ἘΣ Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 0775: the 

Se 

Catullus. A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 
Ellis, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 165. , 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recognovit, apparatum criticum 
prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1867. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recog- 
nitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Second 
Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, ss. 6d. 


Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 
Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 


Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. cloth, 125. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 


Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A. Demy €@vo. cloth, 155. 


OS -. 
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Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 


Illustration of Greek and Latin Infiections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. B 


William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 68vo. cloth, 145. 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 
Editor. Preparing. 


III. GREEK. 


A Greek Primer, in English, for the use of beginners. By 
the Right Rev. Charlies Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fourtaé 
Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, 


meaning, and quantity s CERES all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with 
reference to the passages in which they are found, y W. Veitch New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, τος. δα, 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): 


abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


A Series of Graduated Greek Readers. 
First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Ext. 


feap. 8vo. cloth, Ἀν, αἱ Fust published, 


Second Greek Reader, By A. J. M. Bell, M A. In the Press. 
Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 


Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek 


Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W, Merry, M.A,, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. Gf. 


Fifth Greek Reader, Part I, Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic Poetry. with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Ext. (cap, @vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Part If. By the same Editor, ἥν Preparation. 


Cebes. Tabula With Notes. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. Nearly 


reaty. 


Xenophon. Annabasis, Book II, With Notes. By Ὁ, S. 
Jerram, M.A. /n the Press. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections from the Anabasis. With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J 5. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and Ὁ, 5. Jerram, 
M.A, Ext. fcap, @vo, cloth, 4s. Of, 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 


Maps By 1.5. Phillpotts, ΠΟ, 1, Head Master of Bedford School, Fourta 
Edition, Ext, (cap. tvo. cloth, ys. ΘΑ͂, 
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Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 
Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a 
Collection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; being a Collection of 
the finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By ΚΕ. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 


Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations on the 


Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 
(late Snow,) M.A., Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 

A Homeric Grammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Homer. Tliad. By Ὁ. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

Also a smaller edition for Schools. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XIJI (for Schools). By W. W. 


Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Book II, separately, 1s. 6d. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 
the same Editor. Jn the Press. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 
Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the fate James Riddell, 
M Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek; and J. Purves, M.A. 
Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. cloth, 145. 


Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 
Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, rs. 9@. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 2s. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, τς, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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IV. FRENCH. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French 
Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A, Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8v0. ». 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French with 


a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. c/ata, ros. Ga. . 


French Classics, Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. 


Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 


Grondcur. 


A Selection of Tales by Modern Writers. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de 
and her chief Contemporaries, Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, ys. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 


Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor, Extra fcap. 8vo. clatA, as, Gal, 


Vv. GERMAN, 


Lance's German Course. By Hexmann Lance, Teacher of Modern 
Languages, Manchester: 


The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 


German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. tvo. cloth, as, Gd. 


The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 


Hook, and a Handbook of German Conversation, #vo. claté, γι. Gt, 


A Grammar of the German Language. ὅνο, cloth, 3. 6d. 
Tats * Grammar’ ta reprint of the Grammar contained in’ The German 
Manual. and, in this veparate form, ἐν intended Jor the nae f students 
whe with fo make themictocs acquainted with German Granunar αἰ 

Sor the purpor of being able te read German books, 


Gorman Composition; Extracts from lish and American 


writers for Transtation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot-notes, 
in the Press, 


—— ee) 
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Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 


By Dr. Albert Hamann, Teacher of German at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
dn the Press 


Also, Edited by C. A. Bucunem, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s 
College, London. 


Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second 
Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 


rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 
of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


In Preparation. By the same Editor. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a 


Critical Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 


Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 


Egmont’s Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von Ant- 
werpen by Schiller. /s the Press. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &c. 
Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 


ductory to ‘The Scholar's Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6d. 


Answers to the Examples in Figures madé Easy. 
By the same Author. Crown 6vo. cloth, 1s. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 
Bvo. cloth, 45. 6d. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 45. 6d 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Quilter, Ball, 


& Co). Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts. New and 
enlarged Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo, dimp cloth, 2s. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 


fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth,75s. 6d 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R-S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 2vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, τὰ. 115. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 
same Author. /refaring. 
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VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 28. 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 
Ι Doc., F.R 5., Professor of Chemistry, peg bs London, 4 new 
] Edition, with Selutions. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clata, 8: 
| A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodeuts and Dia- 
grams. By Balfour Stewart, LI.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
College, Manchester. TAird Edition. Ext. fcap. Bvo, cleth, 71. Gd. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., FRS. 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions and 
Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cletA, τόσ, 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee's Reader 
in Chemistry ; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Sencs Qualitative E xercises. Second Κάσιον... Crown Βνο, rat cht oa 6d, 
Scrics 1 (Juantitative Exercises. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 
By Jolin Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. Βνο, οὐσία, 14. 14, 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A. 

ὃ Teparimeat of 


| Professor of Mincralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Kaper in the 
Mincrals, British Museum. /n the δὶ γε. 


VIIL, HISTORY. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of 
Conmitutional History from the Eartlest Times to the reign of Edward 1. 
By W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. JAgrd 
Edition, Crown Byo. cleta, B41, 6d, 

A Constitutional Historyof England. By W.Stubbs, M.A., 
τ cies διοζαοσος of Modern History, Oxford, ἦν TAree Volumes, Crown Bye, 
εἰσίν, cach 1237. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. 
Hy Ἅ. Β, George, M.A. New δῶν, Rewised and Corrected. Small 4to. 
ΧΑ, τοῦ. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 

hy 


Tabics. By G, W. Kitchin, M.A., formenty Censor of Cina urch, Ia Taree 
Velumes, Crown tivo. εὐ, price tos, Of, each, 


Vol. 1, Down to the year 1455. Vol 11, Prom sagp-1606 
Vol 111. Prom 1624-1795. 
A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Canuion Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy tvo. efafA, tan. 
A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 
close of the Middle Ages. By J. Uryce, D.C.L., Kegius Professor of Civil 


j Law, Oxford, 


A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A,, formerly 


Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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A History of British India. ByS.J. Owen, M.A., Reader 


in Indian History in the University of Oxford. 


Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 


“2 yoke of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India. 
Edited PE 5. J. Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 8vo. cloth, 12. 45. 


IX. LAW. 


Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 
of General Jurisprudence By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6a. 


An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A. Second 
Edition, Crown vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 


Institutes of Gaius. By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 
dn the Press. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 


Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C. L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. /n Parts. 


Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed, 15. 
Part III. Property Law. 8vo. sewed, 2s.6d. +/ 


xX. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc, by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 145. Fust Published. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 


the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A, Fifth 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 
the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. 7Aird Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. 


For the use of Stuclents in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 


A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 


By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 
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XI. ART, δὲ; 
A Handbook of Pictorial Art. ι΄ R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 


M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. half morocco. 1 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart.,M.A., Mus. Doc. Second Edition. sto. cloth, ros. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini By the same Author. gto. οὐσία, 16s, 


A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 


sition. By the same Author. 4to. clota, ros, 


A Music Primer for Schools. By at Troutbeck, M.A., 
and R. F, Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition, Bvo, cloth, τ. el. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking \ Voice. By John Hullah, 


Second Edition. Extra {cap. 8vo,. cloth, as. 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical. By De Dame Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurst 
Translated. by W. Bennett, M.A., assisted y W. T. Thiselton Dyer, MA 
Royal 8vo, Aal/ morecce, 314. δα. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Notes. By H. Β. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap, 8vo, cloté, ar, Gt, 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata, Cantos 1, 11. By 


the same Editor, Extra fcap, δνο, cloth, as. Gd, 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S RK. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra feap. Bro. cfetA, Gr, Gf 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and ΤῊΝ of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Second Ldition. Extra fcap. Βνο, cloth, 9 


A Handbook of Phonetics, including a popitls Exposition 
of the Prine νὰ of Spelling Reform, By leary Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
fvo, cloth, 44. οὐ 


A System of Physical Education. Theoretical and Prac- 
tical By Seiad Maclaren, The Gymnasium Ostford. Extra fcap. Byo. 
chet, τι. Gt. 


The Decxaares or τὴν Press invite suggestions and advice 
Srom all persons interested in education; and will be thankful 
for hints, &e., addressed to the Secnerany τὸ THR DeLEGaTEs, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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